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Kenmore Elite® Dual Fuel Series 

13,000 btu power burner • black or white gas on glass cooktop • electric convection oven • searing grill • 
handy warming drawer • dishwasher-safe burner grates • in stainless, bisque, black + white • from a 
mind-altering new line of freezing, bubbling, boiling machines • don't think of looking anyplace but Sears • 
shop online at sears.com • 1.888. kenmore 
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Comfortable. Stylish, 
Chef rear. Pants, jackets, 
^^^g^aprons, hats, and 
ml^^^ more. In lots of 
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42 The pilaf method and herbs, nuts, and spices give Mexico's rice dishes savory appeal. 
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55 Rocco Lugrine's beignets have a surprise inside — a rich 
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26 How to Intensify the Flavors 
of Thanksgiving 

by Greg Atkinson 

The skin, the stuffing, and the gravy offer three 
opportunities to pump up the flavor of your 
turkey dinner 

32 The Sweet & Savory Sides 
of Winter Squash 

by Ris Lacoste 

Learn to highlight the flavors of winter squash 
in gratins, pastas, salads, and pies 

38 For More Flavorful, Meaty Chicken, 
Try the Thigh 

by Joanne Weir 

As convenient as a chicken breast, but more tender, 
juicy, and versatile 

42 Mexico's Surprising Rice Dishes 

by Jim Peyton 

These recipes get complex flavor and great texture 
from the pilaf method and lots of savory additions 

visit our web site: www.finecooking.com 



46 Classic French Crepes Make 
Fabulous Fast Food 

by Charles Pierce 

Browning the butter gives the pancakes a deep, 
toasty flavor 

SEE OUR COMPANION VIDEO ON OUR WEB SITE 

www.finecooking.com 

50 Great Details Make a Great Kitchen 

Check out top chefs' home kitchens for smart ideas 
to use in your own kitchen 

55 Master Class: Crisp Beignets Hide 
a Warm Chocolate Filling 

by Rocco Lugrine 

Rich ganache is at the heart of these tiny, 
tender fritters 

60 Two Chefs, Same Ingredients: 
Two Deliciously Different Dishes 

compiled by Amy Albert 

How do the pros create a new dish? To find out, 
we gave two innovative chefs the same shopping 
list and asked them both to improvise 

64 Smooth, Creamy Cheesecake 

by Rose Levy Beranbaum 

For a silky-smooth filling, omit the starch and bake 
in a water bath until the edges are set but the 
center jiggles 

On the cover: Brown Sugar Butternut Squash Pie, p. 37. 

Cover photo, Scott Phillips; image editing, Biff Bivona. 

These pages: top left series, Martha Holmberg; above, Ben Fink; 

series below, Grey Crawford; bottom left, Ben Fink. 




50 Top chefs show off the details 
that maketheir home kitchens 
such exciting work spaces. 
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It's been a great year for 
Ris Lacoste, the execu- 
tive chef of 1789 Restau- 
rant in Washington, D.C. 
The Restaurant Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan Wash- 
ington named her Chef of 
the Year, she was nomi- 
nated for a James Beard 
Award for Best Chef of the 
Mid-Atlantic, and she just 
finished chairing her chap- 
ter of the American Insti- 
tute of Wine & Food. None 
of this fazes Ris, who 
simply loves cooking and 



the people she meets 
through her work. After 
landing a job assisting 
Anne Willan at La Varenne 
in Paris many years ago, 
Ris went on to work with 
Robert Kinkead for thirteen 
years, first at 21 Federal in 
Nantucket, and later in 
Washington. Despite her 
busy schedule, Ris eagerly 
attacked the subject of 
winter squash (p. 32) for 
Fine Cooking, as she likes 
to write and develop 
recipes, too. 
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Greg Atkinson 

("Flavors of Thanks- 
giving," p. 26) is the 
executive chef at 
Seattle's venerable 
Canlis Restaurant. 
Before donning the 
toque at Canlis, 
Greg earned accolades for his work at 
Friday Harbor House on Washington's San 
Juan Island. He is the author of In Season: 
Culinary Adventures of a San Juan Island 
Chef and The Northwest Essentials Cook- 
book (both published by Sasquatch). 

You can watch Joanne Weir ("Chicken 
Thighs," p. 38) on PBS where she hosts 
the series "Weir Cooking in the Wine 
Country." A professional chef — she spent 
five years at Chez Panisse — Joanne is an 
award-winning cookbook author, food writer, 
and cooking teacher. In 1996, she was 
awarded the inaugural Julia Child Cooking 
Teacher Award of Excellence. Her most re- 
cent book, a companion to her show, is 
Weir Cooking: Recipes from the Wine 
Country (Time-Life Books). Her other books 
include You Say Tomato (Broadway Books) 
and From Tapas to Meze (Crown). 

Jim Peyton ("Mexico's Rice Dishes," 
p. 42) has been researching Mexican cook- 
ing for nearly thirty years, and he often 
teaches classes on the subject. He has 
written three books (published by Red 
Crane Books of Santa Fe, New Mexico), 




including El Norte: 
The Cuisine of 
Northern Mexico, 
La Cocina de la 
Frontera: Mexican- 
American Cooking 
from the Southwest, 
and the recently re- 
leased Jim Peyton's New Cooking from 
Old Mexico, which provides a history of 
Mexican cooking, traditional recipes, and an 
introduction to Mexico's new wave cooking: 
nueva cocina mexicana (sometimes called 
nouvelle azteca). 

After growing up in Georgia, Charles 
Pierce ("Crepes," p. 46) made his way to 
France, where he 
studied cooking at La 
Varenne. After sev- 
eral years in Paris, he 
settled in New York 
and began a career 
in food writing. He 
has edited The New 
Settlement Cook- 
book (Simon & Schuster) and has written 
several books, including The Chicken Parts 
Cookbook (Random House) and Beach 
House Cooking (Williams-Sonoma). He di- 
vides his time between New York City and 
Sag Harbor, New York. 

Rocco Lugrine ("Chocolate-Filled 
Beignets," p. 55) is the executive pastry 
chef of Brasserie Perrier. one of Phila- 




delphia's top restaurants. After graduating 
from The Philadelphia Restaurant School, 
Rocco trained with prominent pastry chefs 
around the country, including Francois 
Payard in New York, and Bobby Bennett 
at Le Bee-Fin, Brasserie Perrier's sister 
restaurant. 

Both Katy Sparks and Alan Tardi 

("Two Chefs, Same Ingredients," p. 60) 
are seasoned chefs who have worked at 
some of New York's finest restaurants. 
Katy heads up the 
kitchen at Quilty's, 
which serves inven- 
tive American fare 
with Asian accents. 
A graduate of John- 
son & Wales Cooking 
School, Katy refined 
her skills at The 
Quilted Giraffe. 
Alan is the chef and 
owner of Follonico, 
where he's behind 
the stove every night 
cooking Italian. Be- 
fore Follonico, Alan 
cooked at Lafayette, 
Chanterelle, and 
Le Madri. 

Rose Levy Beranbaum's mother was 
a dentist and kept her away from sweets, 
but her grandmother, who had a candy 
store, fed her rock candy and Hershey's 
kisses on the sly. The first home-baked cake 
Rose ever tasted was 
the one she made 
herself, at age 1 9, 
from the Joy of Cook- 
ing, a buttery, velvety 
spice cake. Today 
she's regarded as 
one of America's 
best-known baking 
experts ("Smooth, Creamy Cheesecake," 
p. 64). Rose holds degrees in food science 
and culinary arts from New York University 
and is the award-winning author of seven 
cookbooks, including The Cake Bible and 
Rose's Christmas Cookies (both published 
by William Morrow) and The Pie & Pastry 
Bible (Scribner). 
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Sometimes technology drives appearance- 
Other times art inspires function. And then, 
in the rarest of instances, this happens. 
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The Viking kitchen A room filled with beautiful appliances you want to touch Work on Create 
mach>rn*s Each one resulting from the nnovativ* with Start your own culinary renaissance 



design and engmwrmg Viking developed to create 
the comm<?roal-*tyic kitchen (or the home 



When no/ ma I fy doesn't happen very often But, 
m a Viking kitchen, b& ^ - 



From the range to the refrigerator, they are a regular occurrence 
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Premium Select 

EXTRA VIRGIN 
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Made (>niy From 

Hand Picked EstateGbown 

100% ITAUAN OUVI5 
First Cold Press 

PROdoTTO D'lTALIA 

0.2-0.+% Addrtl 
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Letters 



Here's the place to share 
your thoughts on our 
recent articles or your food 
and cooking philosophies. 
Send your comments to 
Letters, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com. 



Tonight's special: 
Moose Wellington 

It's difficult for me to fully 
sympathize with Esther Whit- 
by's complaints about the 
unavailability of "ethnic" in- 
gredients in Bloomington, 
Indiana (Fine Cooking #33, 
p. 8). I've lived in Alaska for 
29 years, four of them in a 
wall tent. Cooking is done on 
a woodstove and, until two 
years ago, water had to be 
hauled out of a well in the 
yard. It is 85 miles to the near- 
est supermarket — when the 
road is passable. Yet, 




we manage to eat well and 
enjoy trying new recipes from 
many cuisines. 

It is, I'll admit, a challenge 
to locate some of the ingredi- 
ents, but that's why mail-order 
and freezers were invented. It 
does take a lot of planning (for 
example, zesting lemons when 
they are affordable and avail- 
able and freezing the peel to 
make lemon biscotti a few 
months later) and some cre- 
ative substitutions (such as us- 
ing a moose tenderloin instead 
of beef in the Christmas 
"Beef" Wellington). 



We also nurture herbs un- 
der a grow lamp during the 
long winter so that we can 
have authentic mint juleps for 
a Kentucky Derby luncheon 
and a few arugula leaves in a 
salad. But isn't that what 
ethnic cuisine is all about — 
using the best ingredients you 
can find to make the tastiest 
dishes that you can. 7 

Please keep publishing eth- 
nic recipes. You taught me 
how to use — and love — Thai 
fish sauce. 

— Jeanne K. Berger, Hope, AK 

You helped me find 
my heritage 

I can't begin to tell you how 
thrilled I was to see your article 
in Fine Cooking #33 about 
rolling pins (p. 55). 

Many years ago while eat- 
ing springerles, I asked my 
German grandmother how 
the designs got on the cookies. 
She described the rolling pin 
and told me how it worked. 
Unfortunately, the rolling pin 
she owned has been passed 
down a branch of the family 
that I'm not in touch with. 
I've consulted friends of Ger- 
manic descent, antique -store 
proprietors, and many cooking 
and baking catalogs, and not 
one person has ever seen or 
heard of the thing I described. 
So every year, my sister and I 
bake springerles at Christmas, 
only we cut them with a knife 
and they have no designs. 

Then I see the picture in 
your magazine — finally, I 
know I'm not crazy! Thank 
you so much. 

By the way, the source you 
listed, The-House-on-the- 
Hill, has a catalog available 
for $2; the mailing address 
is PO Box 7003, Villa Park, 
IL 60181. 

— LisaS. Rowe, via e-mail ♦ 
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Handpicked heirloom 
tomatoes slide out 
intact thanks to 
our superior 
nonstick finish. 

ANOLON 
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Q&A 



Have a question of general 
interest about cooking? 
Send it to Q&A, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or via 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com, 
and we'll find a cooking 
professional with the 
answer. 



The risks of eating raw 
cookie dough 

My kids love to help me bake in 
the kitchen, and they especially 
love to make (and eat) cookie 
dough. How can we safely 
reduce the risks of salmonella 
and still enjoy our cookie- 
making sessions, which include 
tasting the dough? 

— Joan Vardanega, 
Snohomishy WA 

Molly Stevens replies: Be- 
fore becoming alarmed about 
the dangers of eating raw 
cookie dough, it's important 
to understand exactly what 
the risks are. According to 
the American Egg Board, 
one out of every 20,000 eggs 
might contain the 
bacteria known as 
almonella enterittdis 
{though in areas where sal- 
monellosis outbreaks have 
occurred, the number 




is higher). That puts your 
chances of finding an infected 
egg at about 0.005 percent. 
And even if an egg is infected, 
it isn't likely to cause illness 
unless it has been left un- 
refrigerated for more than 
two hours (the bacteria mul- 
tiply rapidly at room tempera- 
ture). To be sure, some people 
(young children, the elderly, 
and those with weak immune 
systems) are more suscep- 
tible. In any event, a good de- 
fense is to buy fresh eggs from 
refrigerated cases only, store 
the carton on an inside shelf 
of your refrigerator (not on 
the door, where the temp- 
erature tends to fluctuate), 
and keep extra cookie dough 
refrigerated between batches 
of baking. 

If you want to reduce the 
risks even further, you might 
consider baking with one of 
several brands of egg substi- 
tutes, such as Egg Beaters, 
which are usually sold along- 
side fresh whole eggs. These 
liquid egg replacements 
have been pasteurized, 
eliminating the possi- 
bility of salmonella in- 
fection. Originally mar- 
keted as a no-cholesterol, 
fat-free alternative to whole 
eggs, these products con- 
sist of egg whites (about 



99 percent) along with stabi- 
lizers and flavoring. In my 
tests, I followed the manu- 
facturers' recommendation of 
substituting l A cup liquid egg 
replacement per large egg. 
This worked quite well in 
cookies and quick breads that 
rely on creamed butter and 
baking soda for leavening. A 
side-by-side test of cookies 
made with whole eggs versus 
cookies made with an egg 
substitute might reveal the 
latter to be slightly chewier 
and less rich, but the differ- 
ence is fairly negligible. (The 
egg substitutes were much 
less successful in delicate 
sponge cakes that require 
whisking whole eggs and 
sugar until light and frothy. 
The egg substitute didn't 
whisk up to a ribbon as whole 
eggs will do, and the resulting 
cakes were flat and chewy.) 

Keep in mind that al- 
though pasteurized egg prod- 
ucts are free of bacteria after 
processing, they can become 
contaminated once opened. 
Treat them as you would any 
fresh, perishable food: keep 
them refrigerated and respect 
the "use by" date printed on 
the carton. 

As a final note, I'd like to 
applaud your efforts to teach 
your kids to bake from scratch, 
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Reward Yourself With A Free Gift, 
Just For Trying Starbucks® Home Delivery 




Starbucks Home Delivery service 
is like having your own personal 
Starbucks store right on your doorstep. 

Not only does Starbucks Home 
Delivery send regular shipments 
of our fresh-roasted coffees on a 
schedule you choose, but every 
order is backed by our passion 
for quality, service and the 
world's best-tasting coffees. If 
you're not 100% satisfied, 
you're free to cancel 
anytime after receiving 
your first shipment. 

AS A MEMBER, 
YOU'LL LOVE THE 
CONVENIENCE AND 
SPECIAL VALUES 

Starbucks Home Delivery 
pampers you from the moment 
you join. 

You'll enjoy members-only rewards, 
including a free 32-fluid-ounce coffee 
press and Starbucks stainless steel travel mug 



71 




(a $45.95 value); special values on selected catalog 
merchandise; exclusive coffees; and the freedom 
and flexibility to adjust your order at any time. 
And right now, you can get started for just $10.95 
(plus $4.35 shipping and handling). 1 " 

Fresh to your door — 
and your satisfaction 
is guaranteed 

Your coffee arrives with that straight- 
from-the-roaster freshness, securely sealed 
in our special FlavorLock™ bags. And we 
guarantee your satisfaction: If a 

Starbucks product fails to 
meet your expectations, 
we'll gladly replace it or 
refund your money. 

Call today 



Your free gifts when you try Starbucks Home 
Delivery: an elegant 32-fl.-oz. coffee press and 
stainless steel travel mug (a $45.95 value). 



To sign up, and receive your 
free gifts, call 1-800-782-7282 
before November 15, 1999. 
Then start brewing your Starbucks coffee and enjoying 
the exclusive rewards of Starbucks Home Delivery 
right away. 



*To join Starbucks Home Delivery: I. Call 1 800-782-7282. 2. Mention offer code 
902634 and item number EN0001. 3. Provide your name, address, and credit card information to 
our customer service representative. 4. We'll send you one pound of our Encanta Blend'" coffee, 
along with your free gifts, for just $10.95 plus $4.35 shipping and handling. You may choose other 
coffees, but the price may exceed $10.95. 5. Every five weeks thereafter, we will ship the same type 
and amount of coffee that you ordered for your first shipment, unless you call us to change your 
coffee or delivery schedule. 6. You can change your coffees or delivery schedule or cancel your 
membership anytime after you receive your first shipment. 7. Charges after the first shipment will 
depend on the type and amount of coffee you choose. 

This offer is applicable only to mail-order purchases and is not redeemable in our retail stores. 
Limit one membership per household. Starbucks reserves the right to substitute gifts of equal or 
greater value. All prices are in U.S. dollars. Sales tax will be added where applicable. Payment 
must accompany order. 

Offer good for new, first-time memberships and oniy for shipments to continental U.S. addresses. 
Call for shipping and handling rates outside the continental U.S. Offer expires November 15, 1999. 
© 1999 Starbucks Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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□ Yes. I want to receive regular ship- 
ments of my favorite Starbucks® coffees 
— and enjoy all the benefits of 
Starbucks Home Delivery. 

Call 
1-800-782-7282 

(1-800-STARBUC) 

Offer Code: 902634 Item #: EN000I 

Order now and receive 
a 32-fl.-oz. coffee press and 
stainless steel travel mug 
(a $45.95 value) FREE. 




Q&A 



and to suggest that if you de- 
cide to use fresh eggs, you 
treat this as an opportunity to 
show them how to handle 
them safely. 

Molly Stevens is a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking. 

Such sweet pineapples 

Is it my imagination, or have 
fresh pineapples gotten sweeter? 
— Isidora Whitestone, 
Austin, TX 

John Loughridge at Del 
Monte Fresh Produce re- 
plies: If you've noticed more 
sweetness in your fresh pine- 
apples, I'd wager that you've 
been eating a new hybrid that 
we've been marketing since 
1996. This new variety, called 
Del Monte Gold™ Extra 
Sweet, has a lower acid level, 
which makes it taste nearly 
twice as sweet as the tradi- 



tional varieties of pineapple, 
such as Champaka. It also 
has four times as much 
vitamin C, up to 60mg per 
two-slice serving. 

Del Monte Gold™ 
(referred to as MD-2 
among the researchers 
who developed it) is 
more barrel-shaped 
and square -shouldered than 
traditional varieties. Its 
outer shell is thin and has a 
golden color with green 
tinges around the eyelets, in 
contrast to the thicker, 
yellow-green skin of other 
varieties. Its dark-green 
crown is erect, and its leaf 
tips are smooth, not spiny or 
serrated. Inside, the deep- 
yellow flesh is softer and less 
fibrous than you might expect 
from a pineapple. And its 
flavor suggests hints of coco- 
nut and mango. 




Del Monte Gold™ was 
developed over a ten-year 
period in Hawaii as a way to 
boost pineapple consumption 



in the United States. It's now 
grown in Costa Rica to give it 
a year-round season. For the 
time being, it's the only 
extra-sweet variety that's 
commercially available. 
When choosing any var- 
iety of fresh pineapple, look 
for a symmetrical fruit that's 
heavy for its size. The crown 
leaves should be fresh and 
green, and the pineapple 
should smell fragrant and 
sweet. Store it in the refriger- 
ator or any cold, humid place. 
Pineapple doesn't ripen 
after it has been picked, 
so it's best to eat it 
within a day or 
two after bring- 
ing it home. 
John Loughridge is 
the marketing director for Del 
Monte Fresh Produce North 
America Inc., in Coral Gables, 
Florida. ♦ 



Customize 




Call for your < 
FREE catalog 

Order online at 
www.tulinawlassks.com 



Culinar 

„ CLASSICS 



3 7 



READER SERVICE NO. 74 



r fRESH 

CAREERS 

• 18 Month Professional 
Culinary Program 

• Accredited by A. C. F.E.I. 
VA Approved 

Housing & Job Assistance 



Financial Aid for those who qualify 



1-800-447-8324 

107 Sixth Street Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 
(412) 391-4197 

Accredited by A.C.EE.I. and A.C.I.C.S. 
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FINE COOKING 




Half The Fun Of Creating 
Homemade Gifts Is 
eping Them For Yourself. 




Delicious fruit preserves are 
easy to make and great to 
taste. Each jar you give 
away is a delightful reminder 
of your thoughtfulness. And now 
that our new preserving pots with decora 
tive lids instantly transform your tasty treats into lovely 
gifts, we have to remind you of something— half the fun 
is keeping some for yourself. After all 
there are many different uses for 
these unique fruity tastes, from 
ice cream toppings to salad dressin 
And it's so simple, you can start right 
away with this frozen fruit recipe that's bursting with 
New England-style blueberry flavor. Then, try the other 
- r % fresh- fruit delights in our free Jams & Jellies 
Made Pure and Simple booklet— just a 
lone call away at I-80O-240-3340. 
Oh, and another reminder — don't forget that half 
the fun is giving them away. 






BLUEBERRY JAM 

2 pints frozen blueberries 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
i pouch Ball 100% Natural® Fruit ]ell z Pectin 
5-J/4 cups sugar 



MAKE IT! 

Thaw and drain blueberries. Crush blue- 
berries one layer at a time. Combine 3 cups 
crushed blueberries and lemon juice in a large , 
saucepot. Stir in Fruit Jell pectin. Bring mix- 
mrr to a boil, stirring constantly. Add sugar, 
stirring to dissolve. Return mixture to a rolling 
boil. Boil hard I minute, stirring constantly. 
Remove from heat. Skim foam if necessary. 

PRESERVE IT! 

Ladle hot jam into hot Ball® Collection Elite™ 
8-oz. jelly pots to 1/4 inch below rim. Wipe jar 
rim clean. Place lid on jar and tighten band, 
just until a point of resistance is met. Process 
IO minutes in a boiling-water canner. Cool for 
12 to 24 hours. Remove bands. Lids should be 
concave in middle. Yield: about 6 half-pints. 





Home Canning Products 



©AUinsta Corporation, 1999 - Indianapolis. Indiana £6250-4330 • 



ind Ball? TMs Ball Corporation, under ltd. license to Alltiista. 

READER SERVICE NO. 48 




Tasted & Tested 




One-hand salad 
server stows flat 

I fell in love with this simple wooden tool the 
minute I saw it. Handsomely crafted of cherry, 
oak, maple, or walnut, the "one -hand salad 
server" is really a multi-purpose pair of tongs 
with the unique ability to store flat, thanks to a 
clever hinge. Flip the arms open, and a spring 
creates a nice easy tension for grasping salad 




greens, pasta, or even food out of the saute pan 
(especially nice for nonstick cookware) . Pivot 
one arm 360 degrees, and the server stores 
absolutely flat. Made in Massachusetts by 
ShortCutt Woodcraft, the server is available at 
gourmet stores and craft shows for $12.95. Or 
call Len Short at 508/240-7945 to order. 

— Susie Middleton, associate editor, 
Fine Cooking 

Ginger juice packs 
intense ginger flavor 

My new favorite condiment is pressed Ginger 
Juice, made by The Ginger People (the same 
folks who put out a delicious line of candied 
Australian ginger ). Just a dash of ginger juice 
packs all the warmth and zing of fresh ginger, 
and you can use it the same way. Add Ginger 
Juice to soy-sesame vinaigrettes, curried egg- 
plant, beef or chicken marinades, dried fruit 
compotes, applesauce, or wherever else you'd 
use ginger. And because it's liquid, you can 
use it to spike a banana-peach smoothie, a 
glass of iced tea or lemonade, a cup of hot 
cider, and even a vodka martini. To order, call 
Royal Pacific Foods at 800/551-5284 or visit 
www.gingerpeople.com. 
— Amy Albert, associate editor, Fine Cooking 



Grind wet and dry 
ingredients with 
Sumeet Multi-Grind 



Making a fine paste in a food 
processor or a blender just isn't 
the same as making one with a 
mortar and pestle. Growing up in 
India, I crushed my fair share of 
fresh coconut with a grinding 
stone, so I know what it takes to 
get the ideal, uniform texture. 
Challenging ingredients like 
lemongrass, coconut, 
chiles, and even some 
fresh herbs get cut up 
into finer and finer 
pieces without ever 
turning into the 
smooth, thick paste 
that laborious, prac- 
ticed hand-grinding 
can produce. 

But even in India, 
many urban house- 
holds changed over * 
to electric grinders 
about twenty years 
ago when enterpris 
ing manufacturers 
came up with a device 
that duplicated the results of our 
ubiquitous grinding stones. 
Sumeet, one of the pioneers, 
then answered the prayers of 
expatriate subcontinentals with 
a North American model (UL- 
tested) geared not just for us but 
for anyone with similar needs. 
Last year, they perfected a 
smaller version of that model 
which is perfect for the home 
cook. It resembles an oversize 
coffee grinder but has a mixing 
bowl that detaches from the 
motor, allowing it to grind both 
wet and dry ingredients. 

The smaller Sumeet Multi- 
Grind became an immediate 
success in our house with its 
first demanding test — grinding 
fresh coconut chunks and cilan- 
tro together for a green chutney. 



The machine is not only efficient, 
it's terribly fast. Within a minute 
or so, the Sumeet can also re- 
duce dry ingredients — nuts, 
grains, seeds, whole spices, dry 
chiles — to a fine powder. It can 
make breadcrumbs, 
^ spice rubs, almond 

flour, peanut butter — 
you name it — in a flash. But 
what I really relish it for is 
m. those smooth, firm 
, pastes made from wet 
and dry ingredients 
(Thai green curry, 
Mexican mole, Indian 
chutney, Moroccan 
harissa) that are so 
vital to the cuisines 
of Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, and North 




Africa. And I use 
it for any recipe that traditionally 
requires grinding with a mortar 
and pestle. 

There's no doubt that tradi- 
tional mortars and grinding 
stones are much more beautiful 
than any electrical appliance, but 
unless you've got an infinite 
supply of time, muscle, and 
knowledgeable human kitchen 
helpers, you'll be glad to give the 
Sumeet room on the counter. To 
get your own, call the Sumeet 
Centre in Toronto (800/268- 
1 530) for pricing (about $90) 
and other information. Or visit 
www.sumeet.net. 

-Niloufer King, food writer 
and anthropologist 
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Dear Fellow Cooking Enthusiast, 

"I created Victoria Taylor's Seasonings 
for cooks who are motivated by positive 
cooking and dining experiences. My 
aromatic seasonings will fill your kitchen 
with flavor. Recipes - from Roasted 
Tuscan Chicken to Moroccan Lamb 
Stew - are at your fingertips, on our free 
recipe cards and at our website, 
www.vgourmet.com." Victoria 

Victoria Gourmet, Inc. 

Tel: 800-403-8981, Fax: 781-935-9979 
www.vgourmet.com 




READER SERVICE NO. 49 



Protect Your Issues 
of Fine Cooking 




SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. 

Bound in red leatherette and embossed in gold, 
each case holds up to ten issues of Fine Cooking, 
and costs $8.95 (save: buy 3 for $24.95, 6 for 
$45.95). Add $1.50/case for p&h. Outside the 
continental U.S., including AK and HI, add $3.50 
each (US. funds only). PA residents add 7% sales 
tax. Send your order and payment to the address 
below, or call toll free, 1-800-825-6690, and use 
your credit card (minimum $15). 
Jesse Jones Ind., Dept. 95 FC, 499 E. Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. (No PQ boxes, please) 



Emile Henry 



Clay Magnifique. . . 

Emile Henry captures the essence /^ 1 M* S \ 
of good taste with exceptionally fBffiffBTBWW 
durable Burgundy clay dinnerware. ^BMmmmuMm 
Made in France. ^^»«e»*^ 



Call 1-302-326-4800 for a retailer near you. 



www. emilehenryusa. com 



READER SERVICE NO. 41 



FALK CULINAIR 

Serious Cookware for Serious Cooks™ 

Europe's professional Copper Cookware is now available at discounts of up to 
50% at our new on-line catalog site. 

As with the development of the copper bimetal technology that is now used in 
the construction of nearly all copper cookware, Fa Ik is pioneering the efficiencies 
of the internet to bring you the world's best performing cookware at prices that 
won't insult your intelligence... 



www.falkculinair.com 



2.3mm Solid Copper Vessel 
for Superior Performance. 



.008" Stainless Steel Lining 
for Safety and Durability. 




Ergonomic Cast Iron Handles 
for Safety and Heat Resistance. 



Exclusive Brushed Finish for 
Easy Clean Up. 



© 1999 Culinary Concepts Int'l, Inc. 
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OCTOBER/NOVEMBER 1999 
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Tasted & Tested 



Take a peek inside 
the home kitchens 
of restaurant chefs 




Not all chefs have beautiful 
home kitchens. But you can 
imagine what happens when 
a successful chef finally gets 
the opportunity to plan his or 
her fantasy home kitchen. 
Out come tumbling all those 
ideas from years of observing 
and maneuvering around the 
best and worst of restaurant 
kitchen design. Now a new 
book from the Taunton Press 
takes a peek inside the home 
kitchens of 26 of these chefs, 
many of them Fine Cooking 
authors such as Rick Bayless, 
Lidia Bastianich, Mary Sue 
Milliken, and Hubert Keller. 

What the authors of Great 
Kitchens: At Home with Amer- 
ica s Top Chefs found inside 
these kitchens were not only 
smart design and storage fea- 
tures, but bold, individual 
styles, and a few culinary 
trends to boot (like fireplaces 



in the kitchen) . Authors Ellen 
Whitaker, Colleen Mahoney, 
and Wendy A. Jordan took 
pains to interview the chefs 
about their lifestyles and their 
design decisions, and the re- 
sult is a book rich in ideas 
and resources. The 240-page 
hardcover book ($34.95) is a 
big, colorful collection of 
300 photos of these terrific 
kitchens, with close-ups of 
smart features and the chefs 
cooking with their families. 
There are also 26 line draw- 
ings, a small collection of rec- 
ipes from the chefs, and 
source information for all the 
appliances. For a closer look at 
some of the sharpest details, 
turn to "Great Details," p. 50. 
Great Kitchens will be in book- 
stores in October, and it can 
also be ordered directly from 
Taunton (800/888-8286 or 
www.taunton.com) . — S. M. 




Questions? 1.800.541.6390 or 
www.KitchenAid.com 



WE'LL SUPPLY 
THE POWER. 



The glory is up to you. 



Imagine what you could do with the 
most powerful hand mixer going. A 
mixer so powerful it handles even the 
toughest cookie dough with ease, yet 
so well engineered its slow start 
keeps flour in the bowl, and off your 
countertop. Imagine no further. Meet 
the KitchenAid hand mixer. One use and 
you'll see why only KitchenAid helps 
you turn everyday meals into glorious 
expressions of your good taste. 

KitchenAid 



|_ For the way it's made, j 



Grating cheese (and zest) with ease 



Occasionally a tool from my husband's 
workbench pays a visit to the kitchen — 
needle-nose pliers for yanking out salmon 
bones, for example. Recently another tool 
made the trip, but this one — the Micro- 
plane rasp — won't be returning to the base- 
ment shop. I'd heard of people using this 
fine-gauge woodworking rasp as a grater, 
and I finally tried it myself. I'm in love. 

The original Microplane is a slender 
piece of lightweight stainless steel that 
doesn't look like much of a muscle- 
man, but its superfine grating slots 
make it a powerful performer. I get vir- 
tual snowdrifts of grated Parmesan with 
hardly any pressure supplied by me. The 
resulting fine- textured cheese is perfect for 
blending into risotto or pasta sauce. 

Zesting citrus is even more fun than 
grating cheese, because with just a flick 
back and forth you get a shower of fra- 
grant, colorful zest and not a jot of pith. 
And because you don't need to apply 




much force to get the goods, you don't risk 
scraped knuckles. To gild the lily, the 
company that makes the rasp, Grace 
Manufacturing, now makes more models: 
a narrow profile rasp with an easy-to-grip 
handle (for a tool junkie, maybe not 
as serious looking, but much easier to 



hold — I like it better) ; a wider, flatter rasp 
with a handle and a plastic frame; and an- 
other wide-body model with larger teeth 
for a coarser result. To order, or for more 
information, call 800/555-2767 or visit 
ww wmicroplane .com. 
— Martha Holmberg, editor, Fine Cooking 



Get in touch 
with your 

INNER chef. 



The KitChenAicT Stand Mixer . 
Legendary Chefs. Best-selling 
cookbooks. Your grandmother's 
homemade bread. They were al 1 
inspired by our stand mixer. 

with attachments* 1 ike 

these - you will be, too. 



i 



New Pasta Roller 



Questions? 1.800.541.6390 or www.KitchenAid.com 
*Attachments sold separately 
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( Rotor SI i cer/ (Sausage 
Shredder) Stuffer) 



(Citrus Juicer) (Food Tray) 



n3 



(Vegetable (Grain Mill) 
Strainer) 

(Food Grinder) 

KitchenAid 

For the way it's made: 



Technique Class 



How to Mix Flour, 
Fat, and Water for 
a Flaky Pie Crust 



Preparing the dough 



Serving pie for dessert at 
Thanksgiving is as much 
of a tradition as roasting a tur- 
key. During this time of year, 
many people who rarely make 
pies from scratch take the time 
to do just that. If I have one 
piece of advice for holiday pie 
bakers — novice and other- 
wise — it's this: relax. 

My second bit of advice 
is to make pies more often. 
That way, you'll learn through 
visual and tactile experience 
exactly what a good dough 
should look and feel like. 

Although rolling and shap- 
ing pie dough (both of which 
will be covered in an up- 
coming Technique Class) are 
important aspects of pie-mak- 
ing, a great pie begins with in- 
gredients combined in such a 
way that the dough is easy to 
roll and shape and will pro- 
duce a flaky pie crust that's 
tender, not tough. 

Mix lightly for flaky pastry 

Most pie doughs are basically 
made of flour, fat, and water. 
The fat is cut into the flour 
to form crumbs, varying from 
a meal-like consistency to 
pea-size pieces. When these 
crumbs are moistened with 
liquid, they form a malleable 
dough. When heated, the 
pieces of fat melt, and the 
liquid in the dough steams 
apart the pockets left by the 
melted fat. As the dough 
bakes, the moisture evapo- 
rates, and the dough dries in 
layered flakes to form a crust. 



Begin with cold ingredi- 
ents. Keep your measured 
and diced butter and shorten- 
ing well chilled until ready to 
use, and use ice water for the 
liquid. If the fats melt before 
they're in the oven, they are 
absorbed into the flour, and 
any chance of producing a 
flaky pie crust is lost. 

A food processor works 
great — to a point. M any bak- 
ers only make pie crust by 
hand, swearing that this is 
the only way to control the 
dough. Others use the food 
processor exclusively, exalting 
in the ease and convenience. I 
use a processor for the first 
step — cutting the fats into the 
flour, which works really well 
(see the recipe on p. 20 for de- 
tails) . The trick is to keep an 
eye on the consistency of the 
fat and flour. 

When it comes to adding 
the liquid, however, the food 
processor has a few drawbacks. 
If you add the liquid with the 
processor running, it's difficult 
to distribute evenly — some- 
thing that's crucial to a tender 
pastry — and the dough can 
form a wet mass around the 
steel blade before a sufficient 
amount of liquid has been 
added. To avoid these pitfalls, 
I dump the flour-fat mixture 
into a large bowl and add the 
liquid by hand. 

Add the liquid slowly; stop 
sooner than you think 

The amount of liquid needed 
in your pie crust will vary from 




Combine the flour 
and fat in a food 
processor until 
the mixture looks 
like coarse meal 
strewn with larger 
pieces of fat. The 
larger pieces are 
vital to a flaky pastry. 
Transfer the mixture 
to a large bowl. 



Add the liquid 
by hand. Drizzle 
a tablespoon at a 
time around the 
outside of the bowl. 
With a fork, push 
the mixture toward 
the center. 



Look for larger 
clumps of dough 
forming. This 
signifies that 
enough water has 
I* I been added. Too 
t* much water will 

toughen the crust. 



With floured 
hands, press the 
dough against the 
side of the bowl, 
forming two balls. 
All the crumbs 
should adhere to 
the balls and leave 
the bowl clean. If 
not, add a few drops 
of water. 
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From The Taunton Press 



NEW HARVEST 
COOKBOOKS 




The Onion Harvest Cookbook 

by Barbara Ciletti 

SOFTCOVER, COLOR, 176 PAGES, 
ISBN: 1-561 58-245-X, PROD # 070370, $19.95 




The Potato Harvest Cookbook 

by Ashley Miller 

SOFTCOVER, COLOR, 176 PAGES, 
ISBN: 1-56158-246-8, PROD # 070369, $19.95 

To order, call 
1-800-888-8286, 
or order on our web site at 
www.tauntonplus.com 



IT 



The Taunton Press 

Taunton Direct, Inc., 63 S. Main St. 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 




READER SERVICE NO 38 



She Turned Her Passion For Cooking 
Into A Profitable Business! 



H ave utensils, will travel could be Susan Titcomb's motto. Twelve years ago, 
Titcomb, a 39 year old mother from San Diego, California, had a passion for cooking 
and a desire to control her own destiny. Armed with an idea, her husband's support, 
very little capital and virtually no business experience, she started the country's first 
personal chef service. Personally Yours Personal Chef Service became an overnight 
success and spurred her on to become a cofounder of the United States Personal Chef 
Association. "A personal chef can make $35,000 to $50,000 a year, depending upon 
the hours worked and the number of clients," says Titcomb. Since most clients work 

full-time, Titcomb goes into their home 
and cooks 10 meals for the whole 
family. Her service includes grocery 
shopping, preparation, cooking, 
packaging and cleanup. With a cost as 
low as $8 per meal, per person, 
Titcomb has a long waiting list. So 
what does it take to become a personal 
chef? "Organization, persistence, a 
love of cooking and a little know how," 
says Titcomb. For more information, 
call the United States Personal Chef 
Association at: 1-800-99 5-2 138 or 
go to http://www.uspca.com. 




READER SERVICE NO. 29 



OCTOBER/NOVEMBER 1999 
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Technique Class 



batch to batch. Have a bowl of 
ice water ready so that you can 
measure out a tablespoon at a 
time. As you add the water, 
use a kitchen fork, tines down, 
to push the mixture toward 
the center of the bowl with 
each addition (see the photos 
on p. 18). To ensure a flaky 
pastry, use a light hand. Stir- 
ring or mashing blends the 
flour and fat together, elimi- 
nating the potential for flaky 
layers. When pastry dough is 
overworked in this manner, 
the resulting mass can't absorb 
enough water. And without 
enough water, little or no 
steam can form in the oven 
to expand the layers. 

As you reach the mini- 
mum amount of water, the 
dough should feel cool and 
moist. Add the remaining 
water a teaspoon at a time; 
you might not need it all. Too 
much water makes a sticky 
dough, which results in a 
tough and chewy crust. 

To test your dough, gather 
up half of it with floured 
hands, pressing it against the 
side of the bowl. All the 
crumbs should adhere and 
leave the bowl clean. If not, 
add a few drops of water. 
Shape the dough into disks 
(see the directions above 
right). I find that indenting 
the top of the disk helps elim- 
inate a domed surface and 
also ensures a more even 
thickness as the dough is 
rolled. Dust the disks gen- 
erously with flour and seal 
them in plastic. The dough 
needs to be refrigerated for 
the gluten to relax, for the fat 
to firm, and for the moisture 
to permeate the dough. After 
the dough chills at least half 
an hour, it's ready to roll. 

Carole Walter is the award- 
winning author of Great Cakes 
and Great Pies & Tarts (both 
from Clarkson Potter). ♦ 



Readying dough for a rest 




Flatten each ball 
into a disk. This 
gives you a head 
start on rolling. 



"Cuddle" each 
disk to round its 
shape. A gentle 
touch will keep you 
from overworking 
the dough. 



Use the side 
of your hand 
to indent the 
surface with 
a tic-tac-toe 
pattern. Dust 
with flour, wrap 
tightly in plastic, 
and chill. 



Too crumbly vs. just right 



Flaky Pie Pastry 

Yields two 9 -inch crusts. 

IIV40Z. (2V2 cups) all- 
purpose flour, chilled 

1 Tbs. sugar 
% tsp. salt 

Y2 tsp. baking powder 

V2 cup (8 Tbs.) unsalted 
butter, cut into 1 /2-inch 
cubes and chilled 
until firm 

V2 cup vegetable shorten- 
ing, cut into small 
pieces and chilled 
until firm 

5 to 6 Tbs. ice water; more 
as needed 

Put the flour, sugar, salt, 
and baking powder in a 
food processor. Process 
for 5 seconds to blend. 
Add half of the butter and 
half of the shortening. Toss 
to coat with the flour, being 
careful of the blades. Pulse 
4 or 5 times and then pro- 
cess for 4 to 5 seconds. 
Add the remaining butter 
and shortening and repeat. 

Empty the mixture into 
a bowl and follow the 
photos starting on p. 1 8 
for adding the liquid and 
mixing the dough. Cover 
with plastic and chill for at 
least half an hour. You can 
freeze the dough for up to 

2 months; thaw overnight 
in the fridge before using. 




Too little liquid will cause your pastry to crack and fall apart during rolling and shaping. 

If your dough crumbles when you try to gather it into a ball, like the dough on the left, add water a 
teaspoon at a time until you can form a more cohesive ball that doesn't crumble when you pull it 
apart, like the one on the right. 
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Heavenly Harvest Petits Fours 

Shipped fresh nationwide. To order or request our 
complimentary color catalog call 1 .800.4.HEAVEN 
Divine Delights® Inc., 24 Digital Drive #10, Novate, CA 94949 
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CUSTOM 



\hJe invite you to explore tke world 
flauor, tade and fredknedd vuitk u5. 



The two Swiss chefs prepare wholesome 
seafood cakes, appetizers, sauces, 
specialty butters, soups and cookies 
for every occasion! 



www.customcreationfoods.com 
Phone 510-786-2900 • Fax 510-782-5400 




Welcome the 
Holidays with 
Whole Grain 
Goodness. Our 
Bread Mixes come 
complete with 
Yeast packet and 
Vital Wheat Gluten, 
the Professional 
Baker's Secret to 
higher rising loaves. We offer the finest Whole Grain, 
High Gluten Flours, Corn Meals, Baking Mixes, and 
Whole Wheat Pastas! All Natural! Kosher © 

No Additives * No Preservatives 
f 'ive Rvcipcs! 

» . fu MigMHim i 1 1 . t i >m 
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♦ Unique Pot Racks 
♦Tabletop& Buffet Items 

♦ Specialty Home Decor 

♦ Unusual Garden Items 

♦ Pewter, Silver, & Copperware 

♦ Wine Racks and Accessories 

♦ Designer Baker's Racks 

♦ Bridal Gifts & Accessories 

Fine items for elegant iving... 
VI at us @ 

www.accentsofelegance.com 




Life, is touqh. 



the select-a-spice carousel 
w 

Stackable unit stores in the cupboard, on the counter or under the cabinet. 
The rotating Select-a-Spice carousel keeps your spices easily accessible. 



Shake it, pour it or click the dial for one-quarter ^ teaspoon of spice. 

% 



•••KHchenAii 



We simplify | 



Available at specialty stores or call 1.888.999.2806 

www.kitchenart.com 
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Enjoying Wine 



Choosing Good Wineglasses 



Try a quick experiment: 
pour the same wine into 
both a juice glass and a wine- 
glass and then taste the wine 
from both. You'll likely see that 
the shape and size of the wine- 
glass both f unction to show off 
the wine's color, aromas, and 
flavors much better than the 
juice glass does. 

Here are some guidelines 
for picking good- quality wine- 
glasses so you get the most out 
of the wines you like to drink. 

Uncut and uncolored 

All good wineglasses have key 
features in common. 

A wineglass should be 
made of clear, untextured 
glass. Examining and appreci- 
ating a wine's color is impos- 
sible with ceramic, colored, 
etched, plastic, or patterned 
stemware. Those cut-glass 
goblets you got as a wedding 
present may be beautiful, but 
they're not the best for picking 
up on a wine's subtleties. 

Glass is fine; crystal is bet- 
ter. The surface of crystal is rel- 
atively coarse compared to 
glass, which is slicker. Crystal's 
surface actually "grabs" the 
wine, making it trail down the 
sides of the glass more slowly 
after you swirl. Thus, alcohol 
evaporates more slowly, so aro- 
mas take longer to dissipate. 
The wine stays on the surface 
longer, so you get to enjoy 
more nuances, and you get a 
better look at the wine's "legs." 
I also prefer crystal because 
even when ground quite thin, 
its lead content makes for a 
glass that feels heavier and 
more substantial in your hand. 

Speaking of lead, in spite of 
well-merited health concerns, 
wine doesn't stay in the glass 



Anatomy of 
a wineglass 



The bowl should be uncut, 
uncolored, unetched glass 
to give you the best look at 
the wine's color. It should 
hold at least 1 2 ounces. 



The foot should be wide 
enough to provide good 
stability without appearing 
large or bulky. 




The lip should be cut and 
polished (rather than rolled 
or beaded), which more 
smoothly guides the wine 
to your palate. 



The stem should be long enough to 
grasp comfortably and so you can 
swirl the glass easily. (Holding the 
glass by the bowl doesn't just leave 
fingerprints; it can also warm the 
wine.) The stem shouldn't be so long 
so that the glass topples easily. 



long enough for any lead to 
leach in. And in the last ten 
years, crystal manufacturers 
have greatly decreased the 
overall lead content in crystal. 

The glass should give you 
room to move. If a wineglass 
is too small to swirl, the odds 
of spilling wine on yourself, on 
your tablecloth, and even on 
your date are pretty good, and 
what fun is that? You should 
never completely fill the glass, 
of course, but a good-size bowl 
gives you room to swirl, and it 
gives the wine room to show 
off its aromas. 

The glass should feel bal* 
anced and comfortable in 
your hand, and it should feel 
stable when you set it down. 

Basic wineglass shapes 

Wineglasses tend to fall into a 
few major shapes. According 
to research by Georg Riedel, an 
Austrian glassmaker who has 



thoroughly analyzed how wine 
acts in the glass, wine aromas 
stratify: wine's lightest, most 
fragile aromas are floral, fruity 
ones that stay near the rim. In 
the middle come green, earthy 
aromas. The heaviest aromas 
are wood and alcohol, which 
stay near the bottom. 

Flutes are best for Chanv 
pagne and other sparkling 
wines. The slender, attenuated 
bowl shows off a good spark- 
ling wine's tiny bubbles as they 
leave thin, wispy trails, and the 
narrow opening focuses the 
delicate aromas of the wine. 
At all cost forego the sherbet- 
shaped affairs you see in 1940s 
movies set in swank Manhat- 
tan penthouses: those "saucer" 
glasses allow a sparkling wine's 
precious bubbles to dissipate 
all too quickly. 

Tulip'shaped glasses work 
well with dry white wines, 
such as Sauvignon Blancs and 



Chardonnays. Like the flute, 
a tulip's relatively straight sides 
accentuate both the nose and 
the fruit of a dry white wine. 
When you drink the wine, a 
tulip also leads it to land in 
a narrower area, at the tip of 
your tongue, which is where 
fruit flavors are best perceived. 

Balloon'shaped glasses 
are for highlighting red Bur* 
gundy and other Pinot Noirs. 
Top-notch examples of these 
wines arguably possess the 
most delicate, complex, seduc- 
tive aromas found in any wine, 
and this glass's rounded sides 
and generous shape give those 
aromas lots of room to de- 
velop. Also, drinking from a 
balloon glass requires more of a 
backward head tilt, which lets 
the wine land slightly further 
back on the tongue. It's a ques- 
tion of millimeters, but I find 
that a balloon glass deposits 
the wine at a place on your 
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tongue where areas in which 
you perceive fruit and herbal, 
earthy flavors start to merge. 

Chimney'type glasses are 
right for full-bodied red 
wines such as red Bordeaux 
and other Cabernet Sauvi- 
gnons. The large bowl and 
straighter sides focus the rich 
fruit flavors of a robust red 
wine while not overly accen- 
tuating the wood and tannins 
on the palate. (Most tannins 
are perceived at the back of 
the tongue, and a chimney 
glass places the wine at the 
front of your tongue so you're 
not overwhelmed by tannins.) 

To simplify, choose an 
all-purpose wineglass 

If you don't want your cup- 
boards filled with a broad array 



of stemware, your best move 
may be to choose a good all- 
purpose glass. (I taste a lot of 
wine for work and pleasure, 
and I own dozens of different 
wineglasses, but I tend to use 
the same glass nine times out 
of ten.) The most useful all- 
purpose wineglass combines 
the balloon and tulip shape 
and holds 12 to 15 ounces. 
With this hybrid, you can use 
the glass for a range of wines. 

For my money, Riedel Crys- 
tal of Austria makes the finest 
stemware around, from high- 
end to inexpensive enough for 
everyday drinking. The glasses 
are delicate, but they bring out 
the most in any wine. RiedePs 
Overture series flute, white 
wine, and red wine are terrific, 
and they're reasonably priced 



Basic 
wineglass 
shapes 

Flute 

($8.75 each). The Overture 
red wine is my favorite all- 
purpose glass, and I use it for 
everything from Sancerre to 
Zinfandel to digestifs. 

Another good all-purpose 
glass for everything from deli- 
cate whites to robust reds is 
Spiegelau's red wineglass. The 
entire Spiegelau stemware line 
offers exceptional value. All 
the glasses are about $ 1 each; 
I recommend them highly. 

Schott-Zwiesel's Herald 
red and white wineglasses are 




Tulip 



Balloon Chimney 



a great combination of sturdi- 
ness and elegance, and they 
sell for about $7.50 each. 

See Sources on p. 76 for 
where to buy wineglasses 
and for where to find more 
information on wineglass 
design. 

Master Sommelier Tim Gaiser 
helped create the wine lists for 
Bix and The Cypress Club in 
San Francisco. He selects wine 
for VirtualVineyard.com, an 
online wine shop. ♦ 



The Best Grill For 
Now Until The 
End Of Time! 



"The point is, 
it cooks really 
well, it's easy 
to clean, it 
stows anywhere. 
Oh, and it will 
last forever." 

Nick Parker 
President & Chief 
Assembler 
Parker Grill 




*395 plus shipping 



• 100% Stainless Steel (304) / Designed & Assembled in USA 

• Double Smoker Plates vaporize grease for easy clean up 

• Regulator works with disposable and bulk cylinders 

• Commercial-Style Hot Spot & Resting Spot 

• Limited Lifetime Warranty / 20,000 BTU Stainless Burner 

• Call for FREE brochure or learn more at our web site 



PARKER 



1-800-214-4757 
www.parker-grill.com 



Parker, Inc. • P.O. Box 6190 • Sun Valley, Idaho 83354 
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A Serious Mixer for Serious Cooks 

Unequaled for power, capacity and engineering, this 
heavy-duty, all purpose mixer has long been a 
favorite of European bakers. Designed for a 
lifetime of superior performance, the 450- watt 
motor rotates the 7-qt. stainless steel bowl, as 
the scraper and roller efficiently work the 
contents. Remarkably like kneading by hand 
for higher, lighter bread. Equally useful for 
making cookies and cakes, the Magic Mill 
comes with a beater bowl, double whisk. 
3 yr. warranty. 10"xl4"xl4" l/2"h. S499^ 

1-888-668-2532 exL 425 

www. magicmillusa.com 
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Baltimore International College 

School of Culinary Arts • School of Business & Management 
United States • Ireland 

• specialized bachelor and associate 
degrees 

• college-funded student aid 1998- 
1999 averages $4,000 per academic 
year in-state and $4,600 out-of-state 

• 98% graduate placement 



(800) 624-9926 x1 20 ■ www.bic.edu 
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Tips 



Do you have a better way 
to clean fresh greens, 
a neat trick for handling 
sticky bread dough, or 
a new way to use an old 
kitchen tool? Write to Tips, 
Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
Or send your tip by e-mail 
to fc@taunton.com. We pay 
fortips we publish. 



Get the most 

out of a piping bag 

Whether I'm using a zip-top 
bag or a pastry bag to pipe out 
icing, ganache, or caramel 
sauce onto a dessert, I find 
that a dough scraper is the 
perfect tool for getting at the 
dregs that stick to the sides of 
the bag. The wide dull blade 
of the scraper forces every last 
bit down toward the hole — 
much more effective than 
using my fingers. 

— Rose Levy Beranbaum, 
author o/The Pie & 
Pastry Bible (Scribner) 



Better mashed potatoes 

I can't imagine mashed pota- 
toes without butter, milk, and 



snipped scallions. But I've 
recently discovered that 
an added generous spoonful 
of herb-and-garlic Rondele 
cheese or of roasted-garlic 
cream cheese (now available 
in many markets) adds the ul- 
timate touch for extra rich- 
ness, creaminess, and flavor. 

— Marcie Graham, 
via e-mail 

Cool hands on 

a cold baking sheet 

Cool hands are essential for 
certain types of pastry work, 
for making pie crust or rolling 
out the centers of chocolate 
truffles, for example. My fa- 
vorite trick for chilling my no- 
toriously warm hands is to put 
a baking sheet in the freezer 
for 10 or 15 minutes. When 
I'm ready to work, I take out 
the very cold pan and period- 
ically press my (dry) hands 
flat against it. 

— Abigail Johnson Dodge , 
Southport, CT 

Labeling frozen foods 
changed my life 

Everyone knows that you're 
supposed to label a bag or 
container of food with the 
date and contents before 
sticking it in the freezer, but I 



never bothered to do it until I 
went to a stationery store ind 
bought some white adhesive 
labels and put them in my 
silverware drawer along with 
a pen. At first it seemed like a 
hassle, but I've finally disci- 
plined myself to go to the 
drawer before the freezer. I 
can't express the satisfaction 
I get from grabbing a con- 
tainer of unidentifiable some- 
thing from the freezer and 
knowing definitively that it's 
"Lamb stew— 3/12/99" or 
"Checkerboard cookie dough 
—5/26/99." If you're still not 
labeling your frozen foods, 
just do it. 

— Carol Spinelli, Atlanta, GA 

Make roasted garlic 
a kitchen staple 

I have recently started substi- 
tuting roasted garlic for raw 
in salad dressings, sauces, 
and marinades. I've come to 
prefer the mellowness of 
roasted garlic over the sharp- 
ness of raw. 

Roast the head by cutting 
off the tips and sprinkling on 
a few teaspoons of water, 
along with salt and oil, if you 
like. Wrap the head in foil and 
roast in a hot oven until the 
cloves are soft, about an hour. 




Use a dough scraper to force the most out of a zip-top bag 
or a pastry bag. 




Toothpaste takes out 
tough stains 

For stubborn stains on my 
countertops, pots, and pans, I 
rub out the stain with a dab of 
toothpaste on a soft, wet 
sponge — it almost always 



TOOTHPASTE 




A little dab'll do 
for removing stains 
on pots and counters. 



works. I also like knowing 
that toothpaste isn't overly 
abrasive, that it rinses easily, 
and that it's safe for my teeth, 
and therefore safe in the 
kitchen. 

— Ana Weerts, 
Brookfield, Wl 

Stack shiitakes 
before cutting 

When you have to slice a lot 
of shiitake mushrooms, the 
task will go a lot faster if you 
stack a few of them (after re- 
moving their stems) and then 
start the cutting. 

— Kerry Burns, 
Van Nuys, CA 
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Then I refrigerate the garlic, 
wrapped in the cooking foil, 
and use it whenever I might 
have used raw. It lasts for at 
least a week. 

— Jacquelyn Jacobi, 
Victoria, British Columbia 

Faster holes in bundt cake 

The recipe for orange - soaked 
bundt cake in Fine Cooking 
#30 says to poke the cake 
about 100 places with a thin 
skewer. A faster way would be 
to use an angel food cake cut- 
ter. Back in the '60s, we called 
them what we used them for 
— afro picks — but of course, 
you don't need to wear your 
old love beads while doing 
the deed. 

— Michael W Wood, 
San Jose, CA 



Film of oil keeps plastic 
from staining 

Storing tomato-based soups 
or sauces, such as marinara 
sauce or chili, in a plastic 
container often leaves a red 
stain. I've found that if I 
lightly spray the container 
with cooking oil before pour- 
ing in the sauce, the con- 
tainer washes out like new. 

— Elaine Kovacs, 
Garland, TX 

Buy steaks on sale and 
use them for hamburgers 

To get the best ground beef 
for hamburgers, I take advan- 
tage of "value-pack" steaks. 
Most supermarkets sell pack- 
ages of several steaks at a dis- 
count; sirloin and chuck are 
good cuts for burgers. I ask 




To prevent stains, lightly coat plastic containers with cooking oil. 



the butcher to trim the fat 
from these steaks and grind 
them for me. In this way, I'm 
assured that I'm buying 
freshly ground beef, and I 
know which cut it's from. 
Also, the burgers I get from 



these steaks are far superior 
to any I've tasted from pack- 
aged ground beef, and it only 
costs me a few more pennies 
per pound. 

— Antoinne von Rimes, 
San Francisco, CA ♦ 
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800-6330633 
WWW CLOBALPRODUCTS.COM 
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The Black Dog 

O Martha s Vineyard 
ur free catalog is full 
of great stuff! Biscotti, 
cookie tins, jams, aprons, 
restaurantware, T-shirts, 
sweatshirts* totes and 
lots of new recipes 
from The Black Dog 
Tavern & Bakery. 
Call or Write: The Black Dog 
Box 2219FC, Vineyard Haven 
MA 0256S • 800 626-1991 



♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Take it from Mary Sue Milliken and Susan Feniger. 
Bantons patented stainless mechanism guarantees a 
clean switch betweenjour best peppercorns. When 
pepper matters, better get a Banton. 



BAHTOM 
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How to Intensify 
the Flavors of Your 
Thanksgiving Turkey 



The stuffing, the gravy, 
and the skin offer 
three opportunities 
to pump up the flavor 
of your turkey dinner 

BYGREG ATKINSON 



In my view, the secret to moist, deli- 
cious turkey isn't in having a special 
roasting method but rather in finding 
ways to invest the bird with flavor. 

In a way, a turkey is like a blank can- 
vas, waiting to take on whatever palette 
of flavors you hand it. To create a really 
vibrant package, I take a three -pronged 
approach to my bird, making sure that 
each of the added components is truly 
packed with flavor. I start by rubbing the 
skin and inside cavity with sage, nutmeg, 
and pepper, an aromatic combination 
that transfers its volatile oils to the bird 
while releasing an uplifting fragrance into 
the kitchen. For the stuffing, I heighten 
interest with a few extra ingredients. For 
example, my sausage stuffing doesn't stop 
at bread, sausage, and the usual lineup of 
aromatic vegetables. For deeper flavor, I 
also add fresh thyme leaves, Marsala 
wine, and the turkey liver (don't worry, 
it's optional) . And instead of making a 
gravy of just pan drippings, roux, and 
stock, I enrich the sauce even further by 




whisking in Madeira or fresh herbs. These 
seemingly minor touches help elevate 
the turkey — and the whole meal — to 
something memorable and delicious, yet 
still traditional. 

Since familiarity and comfort are im- 
portant elements of the Thanksgiving 
meal, the two pairs of stuffing and gravy 
recipes I'm proposing take their cue from 
some cherished favorites. I do buck tradi- 
tion on one point, though: I often bone 
the bird before stuffing it. It isn't really 
that difficult, and it makes carving a snap. 
If you're up for it, visit Fine Cooking's web 



site (www.finecooking.com) for step-by- 
step instructions. 

Choose the bird and season it well 

Turkeys these days sport all sorts of con- 
fusing monikers on the label: self-basting, 
free range, or all natural. I always look for 
the word natural which means the bird 
has been only minimally processed, in 
contrast to self -basting birds, which have 
been injected with oil or water. Free- 
range birds must be ordered ahead from 
natural food stores and some groceries, 
but in my experience they have been 
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leaner and drier than the more readily 
available "natural" birds. (Formore about 
choosing a turkey, see Basics, p. 70.) 

One more note about label reading: 
look for the words "includes giblets." 
You'll need those for making gravy. 

As for size, I generally prefer smaller 
birds, mostly because larger ones won't fit 
in my refrigerator. My rule of thumb is 
about one pound of turkey per person; if 
you want substantial seconds and left- 
overs, allow another half-pound per per- 
son. If you're hosting a really big crowd 
and you have two ovens, consider roasting 



two smaller birds instead of one large one. 
(This will also provide a good excuse to 
try two kinds of dressing.) 

A heavy-duty roasting pan is ideal. 
Last year, I determined that my turkey 
warranted something more substantial 
than a disposable aluminum pan, so I in- 
vested in a sturdy 18x1 3 -inch pan made 
of enameled steel and outfitted with easy- 
to-grasp handles. But with my boned and 
stuffed turkey installed in the pan for its 
maiden voyage, I discovered that the 
handles made the pan too wide for my 
oven. I retreated to the garage for a ham- 



mer. After a few well-aimed strikes, the 
handles were "customized" and the pan 
fit beautifully. But if I had it to do over 
again, I'd measure before buying. 

A roasting pan made of a heavy- 
weight metal helps ensure that the drip- 
pings don't burn while the turkey roasts, 
and it gives better results when it comes 
time to deglaze the pan for making gravy. 
But if you don't have one, don't despair; 
the disposable aluminum ones will work. 

Be liberal with the seasoning. I think 
that the most common mistake cooks 
make when roasting a turkey is using too 
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Season well. After rubbing the skin with melted butter or olive oil, season 
the bird generously inside and out with a fragrant blend of herbs and spices. 



Stuff both cavities — the author prefers to use his 
hands. Extra dressing bakes off in a separate dish. 



little salt and pepper. After rinsing the bird 
thoroughly and patting it dry, I rub it with 
melted butter or olive oil and I season it 
with plenty of coarse salt, f reshly ground 
black pepper, nutmeg, and dried sage. 
Sweet- smelling nutmeg amplifies the aro- 
matic qualities of everything else, and sage 
seems to bring out the homey goodness of 
poultry. The warmth of thyme is a viable 
option as well, and since my grandmother 
is allergic to sage, this is a frequent substi- 
tution in my family. 



The 



n 



Dry, day-old bread makes 
light, moist stuffing 

If I were to give in to my own 
nostalgic urges every year, we'd 
always have cornbread stuffing. 
I like the sweet, nutty flavor and 
the connotations of my boy- 
hood home in the Deep South (I grew up 
in the Florida panhandle) . But the truth 
is, I'm happy with any well-made stuffing, 
as long as it's moist and well seasoned. 

Choose a good-quality bread, and 
buy it a couple of days in advance. I use 
a rustic ciabatta for the Italian sausage 
dressing, a bread that I'd just as soon eat 
plain as I would in a stuffing. French 
bread comes in all guises, from mediocre 
supermarket loaves that are empty of fla- 



vor to excellent baguettes with crackly 
crusts and an irregular crumb. Obviously, 
go for the latter, if possible. 

Thanksgiving is one event where it's 
okay to buy the bread a few days early be- 
cause you want dry, stale bread for stuffing 
so it can stand up to the added moisture 
without getting mushy, as fresh bread 
would. You could also cube fresh bread 
several hours before making the stuffing 
and let the cubes air-dry at room temper- 
ature, or toast them briefly in a low oven. 



combination of black pepper, 
utmeg, and sage promotes 
a mood akin to euphoria. 



If you opt for cornbread stuffing, 
make your own cornbread a day or two 
ahead. You can whip it up in about a half 
hour. Cornbread crumbles easily, so I cut it 
up into fairly large cubes, which naturally 
crumble into smaller bits during mixing. 

For springier breads that don't 
crumble, cut smaller cubes. When the 
cubes are too large, the dressing feels 
more like a hodgepodge of disparate in- 
gredients and less like an ensemble. This 



is especially the case for dry stuffings that 
lack a binding element, like eggs. 

These recipes make a lot of stuffing be- 
cause there never seems to be enough of 
it. (Who was it who said, "I don't want 
any more turkey, but I would like 
some more of that bread he ate"?) About 
a third of the dressing will fit inside a 
12- to 14-pound bird, and the rest can be 
cooked in a baking dish. While I don't 
shovel in the dressing as if I were filling 
a sausage casing, I also don't worry ex- 
cessively about overpacking. 

If you want to get a head 
start on the stuffing, you can cut 
up the bread, saute the vege- 
tables, and measure the season- 
ings in advance. To avoid soggy 
bread and spoilage, don't com- 
bine the bread with the liquid 
components until you're ready to stuff the 
bird. This is particularly important for 
dressings that are bound with eggs, like 
the cornbread stuffing. 

Gravy: the final step before carving 

No turkey dinner is complete without 
gravy. And for me, no turkey gravy is 
complete without a rich base of stock 
made from the giblets. The idea of giblet 
gravy may be off-putting to some, but I 
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strain out the giblets so they don't affect 
the texture. The stock is so simple to 
make, and the timing so well coordinated 
with roasting the turkey, that I find it hard 
to imagine skipping this step. 

As flavorful as it is, stock is too light to 
stand alone as a base for gravy. For real in- 
tensity of flavor, you need to incorporate 
the pan drippings, those dark, caramelized 
juices on the bottom of the roasting pan. 
For really smooth gravy that isn't gummy, 
use a judicious hand with any thickeners 
and whisk constantly to avoid lumps. See 
the photos at right for two thickening 
methods. In general, I use one tablespoon 
of flour for every cup of liquid in a gravy. 



Stuffed Roast Turkey 

If you're using the cornbread stuffing, rub 

the bird with butter; for the Italian sausage 

stuffing, use oil. Serves ten to twelve 

generously. 

FOR THE TURKEY: 

12- to 14-lb. fresh turkey, with giblets 
3 Tbs. melted unsalted butter or olive oil 
2 Tbs. coarse salt 
2 Tbs. dried sage 

1 Tbs. freshly ground black pepper 
1 tsp. ground nutmeg 
1 8 to 19 cups stuffing (recipes follow) 
About 1 cup giblet stock (recipe follows) 

To prepare and stuff the turkey — Heat 
the oven to 325°R Remove the giblets and 
reserve them for giblet stock. Rinse and dry 
the turkey. Rub it inside and out with the 
butter or oil and then season with the salt, 
sage, pepper, and nutmeg. Loosely pack 
the central cavity and the hollow under the 
flap of skin at the top of the breast with 
6 to 7 cups of the stuffing, tucking the flap 
under the bird. Spoon the remaining stuff- 
ing into a buttered or oiled baking dish, 
about 9x1 3 inches; cover and refrigerate. 

Set the stuffed turkey in a large roast- 
ing pan, tucking the wings under the bird. 
(If your roasting pan has a rack, you can 
use it, but it's not essential.) Set the 
turkey in the oven to roast. 

After 3 hours of roasting — Remove 
the extra stuffing from the fridge and douse 
it with about 1 cup giblet stock. Cover the 
dish with greased aluminum foil and bake 
with the turkey for 1 hour, uncovering the 
dish for the last 1 5 min. to brown the top. 

The turkey is done when a meat ther- 
mometer inserted into a thigh registers 
1 65°F and the juices from the thigh run 
clear, about 4 hours in all (1 8 to 20 min. 



per pound for a stuffed bird). If the skin 
browns too much before the turkey is done, 
cover the bird loosely with foil. If the turkey 
fails to brown evenly or sufficiently, use a 
pastry brush to paint the skin with some of 
the brown juices in the roasting pan. 

Remove the turkey from the oven, let it 
rest in the pan for 5 min., and then care- 
fully transfer it to a platter. Tent loosely 
with foil and let it rest while you make the 
gravy, using one of the recipes that follow. 

Giblet Stock 

Reserve about a cup of this stock to 
moisten the stuffing before baking. Use the 
rest for making gravy. Yields about 4 cups. 

1 Tbs. unsalted butter 

Turkey giblets (excluding liver) 

1 carrot, cut in 2-inch pieces 

Peel and outer layers from 1 onion 

Leafy tops of 3 or 4 ribs celery 

1 bay leaf 

3 or 4 whole cloves 



To thicken with a beurre manie (pronounced 
burr mahn-YAY), knead equal parts soft 
butter and flour into a smooth paste. 




To thicken with a roux (pronounced roo), put 
the fat reserved from the pan drippings in a 
pan over medium heat. Whisk in the flour. 



As soon as the bird is in the oven, set a 
4-qt. saucepan over medium-high heat and 
melt the butter. Add the giblets (the neck, 
heart, and gizzard; reserve the liver for the 
sausage stuffing, if making) and stir until 
the giblets are browned, 7 to 1 min. 

Add the carrot, onion, celery tops, bay 
leaf, and cloves. Cook until the vegetables 
begin to brown, about 5 min. Add 1 2 cups 
water, bring to a boil, and reduce the heat 
to low. Simmer, uncovered and undisturbed, 
until the liquid is reduced to about one-third 
its original volume, about 3 hours. If too 
much water evaporates and the giblets 
threaten to dry out, add more water. Strain 
into a measuring cup or bowl, pressing on 
the solids to extract all the liquid; you should 
have about 4 cups. Discard the solids. 

Cornbread Stuffing 

Yields about 18 cups, enough to fill a 
12- to 14-pound turkey and a 9x1 3-inch 

baking dish. (Continued) 



Bring strained giblet stock and defatted, 
deglazed pan drippings to a boil and 
whisk in the beurre manie a bit at a time. 



fat and flour roux 




When the roux just begins to turn blond, 
whisk in strained giblet stock and defatted, 
deglazed pan drippings. 



One way to thicken — a butter-flour paste 




Another starts with a 
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Mangia, mangia! Rustic ciabatta bread and Marsala wine highlight the Italian side 
of this hearty sausage stuffing. 



8 Tbs. unsalted butter 

2 large yellow onions, cut into 1 /*-inch dice 

6 ribs celery, cut into VHnch dice 

4 large carrots, cut into 1 A-inch dice 

4 large eggs 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh sage 
2 tsp. coarse salt 

2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

1 tsp. ground nutmeg 

1 8 cups day-old cornbread cut into 1-inch 
cubes (recipe follows) 

In a large saute pan set over medium- 
high heat, melt the butter. Add the onion, 
celery, and carrots and cook, stirring oc- 
casionally, until the vegetables are soft 
and are beginning to brown, 1 to 1 2 min. 
Remove from the heat and set aside to 
cool completely. 

In a very large mixing bowl, beat the 
eggs and then stir in the sage, salt, pep- 
per, and nutmeg. Stir in the sauteed vege- 
tables and the cornbread. 

Cornbread 

If you don't have a jelly roll pan, you can 
bake the cornbread in muffin tins or a 
9x1 3-inch baking pan, lengthening the 
cooking time to 20 to 25 minutes. Yields 
enough for 1 8 cups of cubed cornbread. 

2 cups all-purpose flour 
2 cups cornmeal 

2 Tbs. baking powder 
2 tsp. salt 
2 large eggs 

1 cup packed brown sugar 
% cup vegetable oil 

2 cups milk 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Generously oil 
a 1 2x1 7-inch jelly roll pan. In a very large 
mixing bowl, whisk together the flour, 
cornmeal, baking powder, and salt. In a 




Cornbread crumbles quite naturally 
during mixing so a quick scoring in the 
baking pan is all it needs. 



medium bowl, whisk the eggs with the 
brown sugar and vegetable oil until the 
mixture is smooth; whisk in the milk. 

Add the milk mixture all at once to the 
cornmeal mixture and whisk quickly until 
just combined; don't overmix. Pour the 
batter into the prepared pan and bake un- 
til a knife inserted in the center comes out 
clean, 1 2 to 1 5 min. Cool the cornbread 
in the pan for 1 min., cut it into 1 -inch 
cubes, and let it finish cooling in the pan. 

Italian Bread & Sausage 
Stuffing 

Yields about 19 cups, enough to fill a 
12- to 14 - pound turkey and a 9x1 3-inch 
baking dish. 

14 cups Italian bread, like ciabatta, cut 

into Vi- to %-inch cubes (about 3 loaves) 
Vb cup olive oil 

2 lb. bulk sweet Italian sausage 

(or stuffed sausage, casings removed) 

1 turkey liver, finely chopped (optional) 

2 large yellow onions, cut into Winch dice 
5 large ribs celery, cut into 1 A-inch dice 

8 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

1 Tbs. plus 1 tsp. fresh thyme leaves 

(or 1 V2 tsp. dried) 
1 Tbs. dried sage 
1 Vi tsp. coarse salt 
Vi tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
1 cup sweet Marsala wine 

Pile the bread cubes into a very large 
mixing bowl and set aside. Set a large 
saute pan over medium heat and add the 



olive oil, half of the sausage, and the 
chopped turkey liver (if using). Cook, 
breaking up the sausage with a wooden 
spoon or spatula into V2- to 1 -inch bits, un- 
til light brown, about 5 min. With a slotted 
spoon, transfer the sausage to the bowl of 
cubed bread; repeat with the remaining 
sausage. In the fat left in the pan, saute 
the onions, celery, and garlic until the 
onions are translucent and just beginning 
to brown, 8 to 1 min. Stir in the thyme, 
sage, salt, and pepper, cook 1 min., and 
then add the mixture to the cubed bread. 

With the pan off the heat, carefully pour 
in the Marsala. Keep your face away from 
the pan as the wine will sputter. (It's un- 
likely that Marsala will ignite, but if it does, 
just back off and let it burn for a few sec- 
onds until the alcohol has cooked off.) Set 
the pan over medium heat and bring the 
liquid to a boil, stirring to scrape up any fla- 
vorful bits in the pan. Boil for 2 min. and 
then add the Marsala to the bread mixture; 
stir until well combined. Taste and add salt 
and pepper if needed. 

Madeira Gravy 

This gravy pairs wonderfully with corn- 
bread stuffing. Yields about 4 cups. 

Pan drippings from roast turkey 
2V2 to 2% cups giblet stock (see the 

recipe on p. 29) 
1 cup Madeira wine 
V4 cup all-purpose flour 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
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After removing the turkey from the 
roasting pan, tilt the pan so the pan juices 
collect in one corner (don't try to scrape 
the browned nubbins stuck to the pan; 
you'll get to those later). Pour all the drip- 
pings into a large (4-cup) measuring cup 
and leave undisturbed until the fat rises to 
the top, about 5 min. 

Pour or spoon off Va cup of the risen 
fat, put it in a large saucepan, and set 
the pan aside. Spoon off and discard as 
much of the remaining fat as you can, 
carefully reserving all the pan juices un- 
derneath. Add enough giblet stock to the 
juices to make 3 cups; set aside. 

Set the roasting pan over medium-high 
heat. When it's hot, carefully pour in the 
Madeira, scraping up the nubbins in the 
pan. Keep your face away from the pan as 
the wine will sputter. (It's unlikely that 
Madeira will ignite, but if it does, just back 
off and let it burn for a few seconds until 
the alcohol has cooked off.) Bring to a 
boil, simmer for 5 min., and then strain this 
liquid into the measuring cup with the 
giblet stock mixture; you should have 
about 4 cups. 

Set the saucepan with the turkey fat 
over medium-high heat and whisk in the 
flour. When the flour just starts to turn 
blond, after about 2 min., whisk in the 
stock and Madeira mixture in a slow 
stream; continue whisking until the mixture 
is smooth. Simmer gently for 5 min. and 
then season to taste with salt and pepper. 

Reduce the heat to low and keep the 
gravy warm until everything else is on 
the table. 



Pan Gravy with Herbs 

This classic pan gravy, thickened with a 
beurre manie and spiked with herbs, goes 
well with any roast turkey and stuffing com- 
bination. If you're matching it to the Italian 
sausage dressing, be sure to use fresh 
thyme in the gravy. Yields about 3 1 /2 cups. 

Pan drippings from roast turkey 

About 3 cups giblet stock (see the recipe 

on p. 29) 
4 Tbs. unsalted butter, at room 

temperature 




Cornbread stuffing and Madeira gravy 
add a sweet, nutty flavor. This "double- 
breasted" slice of turkey is a result of 
boning the bird before roasting. 



4 Tbs. aii-purpose flour 

About Va cup finely chopped mixed fresh 
herbs (chives, chervil, parsley, thyme, 
marjoram) or 1 Tbs. mixed dried herbs 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

After removing the turkey from the 
roasting pan, tilt the pan so the pan juices 
collect in one corner (don't try to scrape 
up the browned nubbins stuck to the pan; 
you'll get to those later). Pour all the juices 
into a large (4-cup) measuring cup and 
leave undisturbed so the fat rises to the 
top. Pour off and discard as much of the 
fat as you can, carefully reserving all the 
pan juices underneath. 

Set the roasting pan over medium-high 
heat; when it's hot, pour in about 1 cup of 
giblet stock and scrape up the nubbins in 
the pan. Strain this liquid into the cup with 
the pan drippings. Add the remaining 
2 cups stock; you should have about 
3 1 /2 cups. Pour the mixture into a medium 
saucepan and bring to a boil. 

Meanwhile, knead the butter and flour 
together to make a smooth paste (called 
a beurre manie) and then whisk the paste, 
a few pieces at a time, into the boiling mix- 
ture until the gravy reaches a consistency 
that you like. You might not need to use all 
of the beurre manie. Reduce the heat to 
low and simmer for 5 min, to cook off any 
floury taste. Stir in the herbs and season 
with salt and pepper to taste. Reduce the 
heat to low and keep the gravy warm until 
everything else is on the table. 

Greg Atkinson is the executive chef at 
Canlis restaurant in Seattle. ♦ 



wine 




choices 

Here's what wine people and chefs like to drink with turkey 



When it comes to choosing 
wine for Thanksgiving dinner, 
options are as varied as 
the guests at your table. I 
checked in with chefs and 
wine people to see what 
they'll be drinking this year. 

"Anything goes with tur- 
key" says Tim Gaiser, a mas- 
ter sommelier. When pressed 
for a personal favorite, he 
named Aries or Carneros 
Pinot Noir by Robert Sinskey 
(California) or Fiddlehead 
Pinot Noir from Oregon, 
which he says are all turkey- 



friendly because of their 
"pretty, soft, ripe fruit, with 
smooth tannins and a touch 
or more of earthiness." 

"It's pretty hard to go 
wrong with turkey" agrees 
Karen MacNeil, chair of the 
wine education program at 
the Culinary Institute of 
America at Greystone in the 
Napa Valley. For the "humble 
flavors of Thanksgiving din- 
ner," chances are MacNeil will 
be drinking Fife Zinf andel 
(which happens to be made 
by her husband) for its hearty, 



homey qualities. She also 
likes Lolonis, De Loach, and 
Ridge Zinf andels with turkey. 

"Don't forget the dressing 
or side dishes," cautions Ker- 
mit Lynch, a wine merchant 
and writer who says that "al- 
most any wine except tannic, 
clunky red works with turkey." 
Lynch told me he always 
serves a slightly cool Beaujo- 
lais at Thanksgiving because 
he likes the Gamay grape's 
"festive, fruity aromas." This 
year, he'll pour 1 998 Cote de 
Brouilly from Chateau Thivin, 



and then Pinot Noir, "a big, 
gnarly old Mazis-Chambertin 
from Domaine Maume." 

"German or Alsace Ries- 
lings," says Jody Adams, the 
chef-owner of Rialto and Red 
Clay in the Boston area. 
"Thanksgiving tends to be a 
rich meal, and the lively acid 
in those wines provides good 
balance. And they're fruity 
enough to go with the 
sweeter stuff on the table." 

Amy Albert is an associate 
editor for Fine Cooking. 
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Learn to highlight the flavors 
of winter squash in gratins, 
pastas, salads, and pies 

BY RIS LACOSTE 

Mother Nature is a pretty smart cookie. She 
gives us the green vegetables of spring — 
asparagus, peas, and artichokes — when you can g 
practically taste the grass and smell the dew. The 1 
blazing sun of summer brings the fiery reds and J 
yellows of tomatoes, corn, peppers, and summer j 
squash. And then those reds and yellows mellow jj 
into the sweet golden orange of fall. The leaves be- I 
gin to turn, the days grow shorter, the air is cool and B 
prime for football, and you just know the bright- 
orange pumpkins are out there in the patch, waiting £ 




Winter squash roasted with maple syrup and orange juice is a savory 
base for a sweet Brown Sugar Squash Pie. 
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Master method for roasting squash to use as a versatile base 




Ris Lacoste puts seeded (unpeeled) squash halves 
on a rimmed baking sheet. She rubs the flesh with 
softened butter, seasons with salt and pepper, drizzles 
with orange juice and maple syrup, and flips them over. 

to be picked. That's when I know I'm ready to put 
winter squash on my menu at 1789 Restaurant in 
Washington, D.C. 

I try to follow the seasons when making my restau- 
rant menus, mostly because flavors are at their best 
but also because I like to keep my cooking in sync 
with local rhythms. When vegetables are eaten in 
season, their nutrients are at a peak. And when it 
comes to winter squash, that genius Mother Nature 
makes cooking seasonally especially easy. With its 
sweet, nutty flavor, squash lends itself perfectly to the 
meats of autumn — duck, venison, pork, turkey — all 
of which love to have a little something sweet beside 
them. And squash has a savory side, too, which 
makes it a versatile vegetable in the fall. I use my 
favorite varieties (see the sidebar on p. 36) in dishes 
as diverse as gratins, pastas, salads, and bread pud- 
dings. My pastry chef loves winter squash in pies, too. 
The possibilities are endless, provided you first learn 
to baby squash a bit so it releases all its potential. 

Roast to enhance flavor; then use it as a base 

While winter squash can be steamed, sauteed, or 
microwaved, I prefer to roast squash whenever pos- 
sible, especially before using it in other dishes calling 
for squash puree (see the master method, above) . 
Roasting helps reduce the moisture level (winter 
squash is 89% water), which intensifies the flavor 
and also gives me the opportunity to season the 



The squash roasts in a 400°F oven for 40 to 45 minutes, until the skin is 

blistered and browned and the flesh is tender; lift the squash with tongs 

and poke with a paring knife to check. When cooled, the skin will peel off easily. 



To evaporate 
moisture and 
concentrate fla- 
vor, as for a ravioli 
filling, the roasted 
squash (and any 
cooking juices) 
may be sauteed 
in a dry pan for 
a few minutes. 




squash while cooking it. After cutting small squash 
in half or larger squash in pieces, I season it with 
maple syrup to enhance sweetness, orange juice to 
heighten flavors, and butter to add richness. 

I roast the squash in a baking pan or on a rimmed 
baking sheet flesh side down, which allows the most 
flesh to caramelize. I never peel squash before roast- 
ing it — when raw, squash is notoriously difficult to 
peel, but when cooked, the flesh is easy to scrape out. 

Once the squash is cooked, cooled, and separated 
from the skin, it's a terrific base for soups, puddings, 
pies, breads, biscuits, or ravioli filling. The cooked 
squash has a much creamier texture than you'd ex- 
pect from a fibrous vegetable. It also reheats beauti- 
fully and f reezes well. I like to f reeze it in serving sizes 
to use later in a variety of recipes or as a side dish. 

If I want to use well-defined squash pieces in a 
recipe, like in a pot pie or in the salad on p. 35, Til 
first peel it and then dice, slice, or julienne the raw 
squash and roast or saute it just until done. I never 
boil squash, as its delicate flavor would be lost. 

Squash's subtleties need the right seasoning 

The sweet and savory sides of winter squash both 
benefit from subtle flavor boosts. Traditional au- 
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A silky sherry-onion cream sauce, crunchy wal- 
nuts, sweet dried cranberries, and salty Parmesan 
shards bring complementary flavors and textures to 
Butternut Squash Ravioli. 



Making squash 
ravioli "assembly- 
line" style is 
quick and easy. 

To avoid air pockets, 
seal the ravioli by 
pressing down 
around the filling 
first and then seal- 
ing the edges. 



tumn and winter spices like cinnamon, nutmeg, 
allspice, and ginger are a good place to start, but 
there are smoother ways to highlight the delicate 
flavors of squash. 

I like to focus on the two major characteristics of 
winter squash flavor — sweet and nutty. Sweetness 
balances spicy food. You go to the sweetness on a 
plate for soothing ref reshment — when eating a spicy 
curry, for instance. A roasted sweet dumpling squash 
is fabulous filled with a curried rice mixture and 
topped with yogurt. Sweetness also balances smolo 
iness; just think of bacon and maple syrup, or ham 
and pineapple. Bacon, prosciutto, sausages, and 
ham of all kinds match very well with squash. You 
can add squash to lentil or bean soups. And squash 
works very well with truly savory flavors such as 
tomatoes and sharp, salty cheeses (see the gratin 
recipe on p. 36). 

The other side of squash — its nutty flavor — helps 
it bond with buttery recipes, baked goods, and rice. 
Wild rice, basmati rice — even risotto — all have 
a nutty side to them. I especially like walnuts with 
winter squash, but pecans are a bit sweeter and work 
well, too. Try pistachios and almonds in a curry dish 
with winter squash. And the nutty side of squash 
also makes sherry and bourbon great partners for 
it, as these spirits have their own sweetness and a 
special affinity to nuts. Plus, they're great flavor 
heighteners. In the squash ravioli recipe included 
here, I've dressed the ravioli with a sherried onion 
cream sauce, crunchy walnuts, tart-sweet cran- 
berries, and salty Parmesan cheese — all to bring out 
the range of squash flavors. 



Squash Ravioli with Sherried Onion 
Sauce, Walnuts & Cranberries 

My sous chef Michelle Giroux developed this delicious 
dish as a vegetarian entree for our menu, but it would 
also make an elegant Thanksgiving starter. We make 
our own pasta dough, but wonton wrappers (or "pasta 
wraps"), found in the grocery produce section, give 
excellent results and are quick and easy to work with. 
Yields about 40 ravioli. 
FOR THE FILLING: 

1 large or 2 small butternut squash or Vi cheese 
pumpkin (2V2 lb. total), to yield 2V2 cups cooked 
puree 

5 to 6 Tbs. unsalted butter, softened 
V3 cup maple syrup or 2 Tbs. brown sugar 
Va cup orange juice 
1 A cup ricotta 

Vb cup grated Parmesan cheese 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

FOR THE SAUCE: 

2 large onions (14 to 16 oz. total), thinly sliced 

3 Tbs. unsalted butter; more if needed 
V3 cup dry sherry 

1 Y2 cups heavy cream 

IV2 cups homemade or low-salt canned chicken or 
vegetable stock (or a total of 3 cups stock if not 
using cream) 

2 Tbs. finely chopped fresh sage 

TO ASSEMBLE THE RAVIOLI: 
Cornmeal for dusting 
80 wonton wrappers ("pasta wraps") 
2 eggs mixed with a dash of water 

FOR THE GARNISH: 

V2 cup finely chopped toasted walnuts 

V2 cup finely chopped dried cranberries 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh chives 

3 oz. Parmesan cheese, shaved with a vegetable 
peeler into shards 

To make the filling— Follow the master method for 
roasting squash (p. 33) using the amounts for the 
squash, butter, maple syrup, and orange juice above. 
After peeling the cooked squash, put the flesh and any 
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juices from roasting into a large heavy-based saute pan 
and cook over medium heat, stirring frequently, about 
1 min., to further dry out the mixture and intensify the 
flavor. To smooth out the squash somewhat, break up 
lumps with a spatula, a potato masher, or the back of a 
wooden spoon. Put the squash in a bowl and set aside 
until cool. When cooled, mix in the ricottaand grated 
cheese and season with salt and pepper. The mixture 
can be made a day ahead, covered, and refrigerated. 

To make the sauce — Saute the onions in 3 Tbs. of 
the butter over medium heat until very soft and golden, 
20 to 25 min. Add the sherry to deglaze, raise the heat 
to medium high, and cook until all the liquid is evapo- 
rated. Add the cream and stock (or all stock, if you pre- 
fer) and the chopped sage, and reduce by half or until 
the sauce is the consistency you like. You'll have 2 to 
2V2 cups sauce. Season with salt and pepper. If using 
stock only, whisk in 1 to 2 Tbs. butter at the end to 
give the sauce a bit of body. (If making the sauce 
ahead, reserve the butter until reheating. If using 
cream, reheat the sauce very gently.) 

To assemble the ravioli — Lightly dust your work 
surface with cornmeal, lay out the wonton wrappers 
(1 to 1 2 at a time) and brush half of them with egg 
wash. Place 1 scant Tbs. of the squash filling in the 
center of each piece of egg-washed pasta and flatten 
slightly (a pastry bag works well here). Quickly and 



Handle squash safely 

Squash skin is very tough, and it can be a struggle 
to cut. To keep things safe, work on a flat surface 
and, to secure a solid 
base, trim a sliver from 
the bottom or one side 
of the squash and let it 
sit flat. Use a large, 
sharp knife and keep 
your fingers out of the 
way. Insert the tip of 
the knife into the side 
of the squash and cut down, rather than attacking 
the squash with the full breadth of the blade. 

I usually don't peel any squash other than butter- 
nut because the contours are so unruly. When 
peeling butternut, you can use a vegetable peeler, 
but you might want to wear gloves, as there's a 
green, gluey substance under the skin that gets 
on your hands and seems to stay there forever. 





gently cover each with a second wrapper (without egg 
wash) and with the tips of your fingers, press tightly 
around each mound and out towards the edges of the 
pasta to create a tight seal. (Start pressing around the 
filling first to avoid creating air pockets). If you like, trim 
the ravioli with a cookie cutter or knife. (Alternatively, if 
using homemade pasta sheets, space the filling 

3 inches apart on first sheet, cover, seal, and crimp as 
desired). Arrange the filled ravioli in a single layer on a 
sheet pan lightly dusted with cornmeal. Cover and re- 
frigerate or freeze until ready to use. 

To cook and serve the ravioli — Warm the sauce 
and have the garnishes ready. Bring a large pot of 
salted water to a boil, add a touch of olive oil, and 
drop in 4 to 6 ravioli at a time. When they rise to the 
surface, boil for 4 min. and then remove them with a 
slotted spoon and transfer them to a strainer (or a 
cooling rack set over a pan) to drain. Arrange 3 or 

4 ravioli on a large plate for an appetizer (6 for a din- 
ner portion), cover lightly with the sauce (about 1 Tbs. 
per ravioli), and sprinkle with the walnuts, cranberries, 
and chives. Add a few shards of Parmesan and serve. 

Roasted Butternut Squash Salad 
with Sherry Maple Vinaigrette 

If you can find it, try the Westf ield Farm goat cheese 
from Hubbardston, Massachusetts, in this salad. I like 
to include the optional bacon because I think its meaty 
smokiness adds great contrast. Serves six as a starter. 

(Continued) 



Roast diced 
squash and 
sliced onions 

to use in a warm 
salad. Give them a 
quick stir halfway 
through roasting. 




Salad gets a sweet and savory treatment with roasted 
squash, port-soaked raisins, and a maple vinaigrette. 
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Acorn squash 




Butternut 




Hubbard 




Cheese squash 




Sweet dumpling 



4 



Sugar pumpkin 



Vi cup raisins 
V2 cup port 

1 butternut squash (about 2 lb.) 

1 small red onion 

2 Tbs.oliveoil 

2 Tbs. maple syrup 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

2 medium heads endive 
1 small head frisee 

V2 small head radicchio 

3 cups loosely packed spinach leaves, stemmed 
Sherry Maple Vinaigrette (see recipe at right) 
6-oz. log fresh goat cheese 

Vz cup chopped toasted walnuts 

4 slices cooked bacon, crumbled (optional) 

Cover the raisins with the port and let sit overnight. 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Cut off the bulb end of the 
squash; reserve for another use. Peel the cylinder end 
and cut into V2- to 3 /4-inch dice. Thinly slice the red 
onion. In a bowl, combine the squash, red onion, olive 
oil, and maple syrup. Season with salt and pepper and 
toss to combine thoroughly. Spread the squash and 
onions on an oiled sheet pan and roast, stirring occa- 
sionally, until the squash is just cooked through and 
the squash and onions are browned, 20 to 25 min. 

Cut the endive into 1 /2-inch slices. Cut off the stem 
end of the frisee, separate the leaves, and cut them 
into smaller pieces. Core and roughly chop the radic- 
chio. Combine the endive, frisee, radicchio, and spin- 
ach in a nonreactive mixing bowl; toss with V2 cup of 
the vinaigrette. Arrange the greens on six plates. 

Heat the broiler. Slice the goat cheese into 
6 rounds and arrange on a baking sheet. Broil until 
just soft, 2 to 3 min. Top each plate of greens with the 
still-warm squash and onions. Drain the raisins and 
sprinkle them, the toasted walnuts, and the bacon, if 
using, around the plate. Garnish with a round of 
warmed goat cheese. Drizzle a few teaspoons of the 
remaining vinaigrette around each plate and serve. 
Reserve extra vinaigrette for another use. 



Sherry Maple Vinaigrette 

You can use walnut oil for some of the peanut oil. 
Yields about V/2 cups. 

Vz cup sherry vinegar 

1 tsp. Dijon-style mustard 

2 Tbs. maple syrup 

1 Tbs. finely chopped shallots 
1 cup peanut oil 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Combine the vinegar, mustard, maple syrup, and 
shallots in a bowl and slowly whisk in the oil. Season 
with salt and pepper to taste. 

Butternut Squash & Potato Gratin 
with Walnut Crust 

To vary this gratin, add tomatoes, caramelized onions, 
or other vegetables. It's wise to put a sheet of foil on 
the bottom rack of the oven to catch any cream that 
bubbles over. Serves nine. 

1 butternut squash (about 2 lb.), peeled 

2 Idaho potatoes (about 1 Va lb. total), peeled 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

6 Tbs. grated Parmesan cheese 
1 cup heavy cream 
Y2 cup finely chopped walnuts 
V2 cup fresh breadcrumbs combined with 2 Tbs. 
melted butter 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Grease an 8x8-inch (2-qt.) 
glass or ceramic baking dish. Cut the squash in half 
lengthwise and scrape out the seeds and fibers. Slice 
the squash and potatoes about Va inch thick (use a 
mandoline if you have one). Line the bottom of the bak- 
ing dish with a layer of squash (overlapping slightly), 
season lightly with salt and pepper, sprinkle with a little 
of the Parmesan, and drizzle with a little of the cream. 
Cover with a layer of potato slices, season with salt, 
pepper, cheese, and cream. Repeat with the remaining 
squash and potatoes until the dish is full, ending with a 



Squash have different looks, different personalities 



Over the years, I've played around 
with many winter squash varieties, 
Here's a list of favorites, based 
purely on flavor. 

In my opinion, acorn squash is 
the best squash to just bake and 
eat; the flesh is golden yellow, dry, 
and sweet, with a definable but 
pleasant texture. Butternut squash 
is very versatile and easy to handle. 
Its orange flesh is thick, dry, fine- 
grained, and sweet. Because of its 
density and ease of preparation, 
butternut is the squash to use 
when you want to dice or slice or 
present squash in any form other 
than a puree or a roasted chunk. 
Hubbard squash is often sold in 
pieces because it can grow to 



cumbersome sizes. This popular 
New England squash usually has 
a gorgeous, gray-blue shell, with a 
fine-grained flesh that's dry, some- 
what mealy, and very flavorful. It's 
perfect for pies. A current favorite 
of mine is an heirloom squash 
called a cheese squash (or 
cheese pumpkin). It resembles an 
old-fashioned flattened cheese box. 
It's a good-size squash with tan 
skin, thick, deep-orange flesh, a 
coarse texture, and a really sweet 
flavor. Sweet dumplings are tiny 
but great for roasting and present- 
ing whole. Sugar pumpkins are 
good for pies, too, as well as for 
canning since they have a thick, 
fine-grained flesh. 



Stay away from pumpkin 
pumpkins, whether they're the clas- 
sic field type or the original French 
variety. Carve them, but don't eat 
them: they're tough and bland. 

Experiment with any new vari- 
eties you come across. I love it 
when my purveyor, Tuscarora Or- 
ganic Coop in Pennsylvania, deliv- 
ers a variety of new and interesting 
winter squash to my door. I like to 
bake them all and compare them for 
flavor and texture. You can do the 
same when serving a wedge of 
roasted squash as a simple side to 
roast duck, turkey breast, or pork 
loin. Pick a few different types at 
your local farmers' market and see 
which one is indeed your favorite. 
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For a gratin, alternate layers of squash and potato, drizzling 
cream and sprinkling Parmesan in between. 




top layer of squash, seasoned and topped with any re- 
maining cheese and cream. (You may have extra 
squash.) Press down lightly to distribute the cream and 
compact the layers. The last layer of squash should be 
just sitting in the cream, but not covered by it. Cover 
the dish with foil and bake until the vegetables feel 
tender when poked with a thin, sharp knife (check the 
middle layer), about 1 hour and 10 min. 

Combine the walnuts and buttered breadcrumbs. 
Remove the gratin from the oven, sprinkle with the 
breadcrumb-nut mixture, and bake until the top is 
lightly browned, 5 to 1 min. Let sit in a warm place 
for 20 min. before serving so that liquids will set and 
tighten the gratin. Cut into 9 squares and serve. 

Brown Sugar Squash Pie 

This pie is a favorite of my pastry chef, Terri Horn. She 
likes to use the best ingredients she can — farm-fresh 
squash and high butterfat cream. She recommends 
eating this pie within a day of making it as the custard 
filling makes the pie soggy after that. Serves eight. 

FOR THE SQUASH PUREE: 

2 to 2V2 lb. Hubbard or butternut squash, to yield 
2 cups puree 

3 Tbs. unsalted butter, softened 

2 Tbs. firmly packed dark brown sugar 

3 Tbs. orange juice 

FOR THE CUSTARD: 

V2 cup firmly packed dark brown sugar 

3 large eggs 

Y2 cup heavy cream 

V2 tsp. ground allspice 

V2 tsp. ground ginger 

V2 tsp. ground cinnamon 

V2 tsp. salt 

FOR THE PIE: 

1 unbaked 9-inch pate hrisee pie shell, chilled (see 

the recipe at right) 
Pie leaves or other decorations, baked separately 

(optional) 

To make the squash puree — Follow the directions 
for the master method for roasting squash (p. 33), 
using the puree ingredients above. Put the cooked and 
cooled squash in a food processor and puree until 



smooth. For a very smooth consistency, put the puree 
through a food mill as well. Measure out 2 cups. 

To make the custard and bake the pie — Set an 
oven rack on the lowest position and heat the oven to 
375°F. Combine the puree with the brown sugar, eggs, 
cream, spices, and salt and whisk until smooth. Pour 
the mixture into the pie shell and bake until the custard 
is puffed up but still has a small wet spot in the middle, 
50 to 60 min. Let cool a bit before serving. Garnish 
with separately baked pie decorations if you like. 

Pate Brisee 

Once the shell is made, it can be wrapped in plastic 
and refrigerated up to 24 hours before filling and 
baking. This recipe makes more dough than you'll 
need for the squash pie. Save the extra to use for pie 
decorations or a small tart. Yields 1 7% ounces. 

9 oz. (2 cups) all-purpose flour 
% tsp. salt 
% tsp. sugar 

6 oz. (1 2 Tbs.) cold unsalted butter, cubed 
Va cup ice water 

In a food processor, combine the flour, salt, and 
sugar and pulse once or twice. Toss in the cubes of 
butter and coat lightly with the flour mixture. Process 
just until the texture is pebbly. With the motor running, 
add the ice water through the feed tube just until the 
dough begins to form a ball. Turn the dough out onto a 
lightly floured surface and shape into a ball, kneading 
once or twice if necessary. Wrap the dough in plastic 
wrap and refrigerate for at least 1 hour before rolling. 

When the dough is chilled, reserve one-quarter 
of it for any decorations. Roll the remaining three- 
quarters into a round between Vq and 1 A inch thick. 
Transfer to a 9-inch pie plate and crimp and shape the 
edges. Cover and chill for at least 1 hour. 

To make pie decorations — Roll the remaining pie 
dough 1 A inch thick. Use a small cookie cutter or a 
paring knife to cut out shapes. Set on a parchment- 
lined baking sheet, sprinkle with sugar, and bake at 
350°F until lightly browned, about 1 2 min. Let cool. 

Ris Lacoste is the award-winning executive chef of 
1 789 Restaurant in Washington D.C. ♦ 



Press gently 
on the com- 
pleted layers 

to distribute the 
cream evenly. 




Finish cooking 
the gratin un- 
covered to brown 
the breadcrumb- 
walnut topping. 
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For More Flavorful, Meaty 



As convenient as 
a chicken breast, 
but more tender, 
juicy, and versatile 

BY JOANNE WEIR 



XV7 

\ A /hen it comes to chicken, we 
V V are a nation obsessed with the 
breast, especially the boneless, skinless 
variety. Now, I'm not anti-breast — it's 
certainly quick, easy, and versatile. But 
if it's flavor you're after, look to the thigh. 
Chicken thighs have more chicken fla- 
vor and a smooth, almost silken texture, 
and they cost less thanbreasts. And now- 
adays, you can even find them conven- 
iently packaged boneless and skinless. 

Chicken thighs can do everything 
chicken breasts can do and more. You can 
grill and saute them just like breasts, but 
their superiority is most apparent in stews 
and braises, where long, moist cooking 
can easily overcook and toughen the 
more delicate breast meat. And, unlike 
legs and wings, which can contain gristle 
and sinew, thighs have large sections of 
easily accessible, tender meat. 

Trim always; skin with restraint 

Bone-in, skin-on thighs are a staple in 
every butcher case. For many recipes, I 
prefer to leave both skin and bone intact, 
as in a dinner made from crispy pan-fried 
thighs (see the photo opposite) , for ex- 
ample, or the broiled coconut-lime 
thighs on p. 41. The skin protects the 
thigh meat so it doesn't dry out in high 
heat. I also like the bone in and the skin 
on for stews and braises; the bones add 
flavor and if you brown the thighs in the 
pan first, you'll add tons of flavor to the 
sauce. In most recipes, the fat rendered 
from the skin is poured off, but you still 
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Chicken, Try the Thigh 



may need to degrease the dish before 
serving it. 

Even if you're leaving the skin on, 
you'll want to trim any skin that extends 
farther than the edges of the chicken 
thigh. This is also the time to remove any 
excess fat from the underside of the thigh. 
Use a small, sharp knife and a cutting- 
scraping action to pull the fat away from 
the meat. For recipes that call for skin- 
less meat, all it takes is a good strong tug 
to remove the thick skin. 

Boneless thighs work best in quick- 
cooked dishes. At many markets, you 
can buy thighs already boned, or you can 
do it yourself by following the photos and 
captions on p. 40. (One benefit of boning 
them yourself, aside from the fact that 
bone-in thighs cost less, is that you can 
save the bones and use them for home- 
made chicken stock.) 

A boneless chicken thigh gives you the 
same ease of cooking and preparation as a 
boneless chicken breast but with more 



flavor and less of a chance of drying out 
during cooking. To see for yourself, make 
your favorite chicken breast recipe but 
prepare it half with breasts and half with 
thighs. Take a bite of each and compare. 
Boneless thighs can also be cut into small 
pieces for stir-fries, kebabs, and fajitas. 

A fully cooked thigh can look pink 

If you're used to cooking white meat, the 
tricky thing is to remember that dark 
meat cooks darker. Breast meat clearly 
changes color (from pink to white) when 
fully cooked, but thighs look pinkish- 
brown even when thoroughly cooked. 

To test for doneness, I press the meat of 
the thigh. There should be a good amount 
of resistance. If the meat is mushy, the 
thigh is undercooked. If you stick a skewer 
or small knife into the thickest part of the 
chicken thigh and the juices run clear, the 
thigh is done. You can also use a small 
knife to cut into the thickest part of the 
thigh towards the bone. If there's no sign 




As simple as it gets with chicken thighs. Searing and then steaming thighs crisps 
the skin but keeps the meat moist. Heat a tablespoon of oil over medium-high heat. 
Add the chicken thighs — trimmed of excess skin and fat — skin side down while shaking 
the pan (to keep them from sticking). Cover the pan and cook until the skin is browned, 
about 1 minutes. Flip, cover, and cook another 1 minutes. Flip again, season with salt 
and pepper, and cook uncovered until done, about another 1 minutes. 



Boneless thighs cook 
quickly in a Thai-inspired 
sauce that's then reduced 
until it's irresistibly sticky 
and savory. 
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of red toward the bone, the thigh is done. 
Finally, use a meat thermometer for the 
most accurate test; it should read 1 70°F 
for fully cooked chicken. You can even go 
as high as 180°F because juicy thighs can 
stand up to a little overcooking without 
becoming unbearably dry. (Just try that 
with a breast.) 



Sweet & Spicy 
Sticky Chicken 

This dish, full of Asian flavors, is best 
served with plenty of steamed jasmine rice 
and sauteed snap peas. Look for fish 
sauce in the Asian section of your grocery 
store or at an Asian market. Serves four. 

V2 cup dark brown sugar 
Va cup fish sauce 



V3 cup water 

3 Tbs. rice-wine vinegar 

2 Tbs. soy sauce 

1 Tbs. minced fresh ginger 

1 clove garlic, minced 

V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

Y2 tsp. crushed red chile flakes 

1 Tbs. peanut or vegetable oil 

3 scallions (white and green parts), 
thinly sliced 

8 chicken thighs (bone in or boneless), 

fat and skin removed 
Cilantro sprigs as a garnish 

In a bowl, whisk together the brown 
sugar, fish sauce, water, rice-wine vinegar, 
soy sauce, ginger, garlic, black pepper, 
and crushed red chile flakes. 

Heat the oil in a large frying pan over 
medium heat. Add the scallions and cook 
until soft, about 3 min. Add the thighs and 
the brown sugar mixture. Turn the heat to 
high and bring to a boil. As soon as it 
comes to a boil, reduce the heat to low 



and simmer, turning the thighs occasion- 
ally, until cooked, 25 to 30 min. 

Remove the thighs from the pan and 
cover with foil to keep warm. Increase the 
heat to high and reduce the sauce by half 
or until it is slightly thickened and resem- 
bles a bubbling caramel sauce. Serve the 
chicken with the sauce, garnished with the 
cilantro sprigs. 

Braised Chicken Thighs 
with Autumn Vegetables 

Serve this hearty stew in a bowl to best 
enjoy the sauce. Serves six. 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

1 slice bacon, cut into VHnch squares 
12 chicken thighs (bone in, skin on), 

excess skin and fat removed 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1 medium onion, chopped 
1V4 cups dry white wine 
5 cups homemade or low-salt canned 

chicken stock 

1 Tbs. tomato paste 

3 bay leaves 

V2 tsp. chopped fresh thyme 

2 parsnips (about 6 oz.), peeled and cut 
into 1-inch lengths 

3 medium carrots (about 8 oz.), peeled 
and cut into 1 -inch lengths 

12 Brussels sprouts (about 8 oz.), trimmed 

12 pearl onions, peeled (optional) 

1 V2 Tbs. all-purpose flour 

1 Tbs. coarsely chopped flat-leaf parsley 

In a large, heavy, flameproof casserole 
over medium heat, melt 1 Tbs. of the 
butter. Add the bacon and cook until light 
golden, about 1 min. Remove with a 
slotted spoon and set aside. 

Increase the heat to medium high and 
arrange the chicken thighs, skin side 
down, in a single layer with space be- 
tween them. (You may have to do this in 
two batches.) Season with salt and 
pepper and cook until light golden, about 
5 min. per side. Remove the chicken 
and pour off all but 1 Tbs. of the fat from 
the pan. Turn the heat to medium, add 
the chopped onion, and cook until soft, 
about 5 min. 

Increase the heat to medium high. 
Return the chicken and bacon to the pan. 
Add the wine, stock, tomato paste, bay 
leaves, and thyme. Bring to a boil, reduce 
the heat to low, cover, and simmer until the 
chicken is cooked through, about 1 5 min. 

Remove the chicken from the pan, 
cover with foil, and set aside. Add the 
parsnips, carrots, Brussels sprouts, and 
pearl onions (if using), to the stock. Cover 
and cook until the vegetables are tender, 
1 to 1 5 min. With a slotted spoon, re- 
move the vegetables from the pan. Turn 



Bone your own chicken thighs 




1 With the thigh skin side down, 2 Cut under and around the thigh 

slide a sharp knife along the bone. bone, scraping the meat off of the 

Use the two diagonal strips of fat as bone with short, gentle swipes of 

a guide to cut along and through. the blade. 




3 Work your fingers under the 4 Free the other end of the bone 

bone, lifting the bone away from the by cutting it away from the re- 
meat. Cut one end free of the tendons maining meat and tendons. Scrape 
and meat. away any unwanted fat deposits on 

the meat with the tip of the knife. 
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Make room for the vegetables. The braised 
chicken thighs are removed from the pot to 
give the vegetables room to cook. 



Thighs braise beautifully. Browning the chicken first gives the sauce a ton 
of flavor. 



the heat to high and reduce the broth until 
2V2 to 3 cups remain, about 1 5 min. 

In a small bowl, mash together the flour 
and the remaining 1 Tbs. butter with a fork 
to make a paste. Bring the liquid to a boil. 
Whisk the flour and butter paste into the 
broth, simmering until the liquid thickens 
slightly and coats a spoon, 2 to 3 min. 

To serve, heat the sauce over medium- 
high heat until it's just simmering. Add 
the chicken and the vegetables and heat 
thoroughly for a few minutes. Serve the 
chicken and vegetables with plenty of the 
sauce and garnish with the parsley. 

Broiled Coconut-Lime 
Chicken Thighs 

This bake-broil method browns the thighs 
nicely and would work well with other 
marinades. Just be sure to keep an eye on 
the chicken as it broils so that it doesn't 
burn. Serves four. 

2 Tbs. minced fresh ginger 

1 tsp. coriander seeds 
Pinch turmeric 

2 cloves garlic, minced 
1 A tsp. cayenne 

3 scallions (white and green parts), 
coarsely chopped 

Grated zest of 1 lime 

Juice of 2 limes 

2 Tbs. soy sauce 

1 Tbs. rice-wine vinegar 

Vz cup coconut milk 

1 A cup raw peanuts (salted are fine) 



1 A cup chopped fresh cilantro 
Y2 tsp. salt 

8 chicken thighs (bone in, skin on), 

excess fat removed 
1 Tbs. coarsely chopped peanuts 
Cilantro sprigs for garnish 
Lime wedges for garnish 

In a blender, puree the ginger, 
coriander seeds, turmeric, garlic, 
cayenne, scallions, lime zest, lime 
juice, soy sauce, vinegar, coconut 
milk, 1 /4 cup peanuts, chopped cilan- 
tro, and salt until smooth. Pour the 
marinade over the chicken thighs and 
mix well. Marinate for 1 to 2 hours 
in the refrigerator. 

Arrange the oven racks in the 
middle and top of the oven and heat 
the oven to 450°R Line a jelly roll pan 
or other rimmed baking sheet with 
foil. Arrange the chicken thighs, skin 
side up, in a single layer with space 
between. Bake the chicken in the 
middle of the oven for 1 5 min. for 
small thighs, 20 min. for larger thighs. 

Turn on the broiler. Broil the 
thighs 5 to 6 inches from the heat 
source until the chicken is golden 
brown on the outside and firm to the 
touch, 1 to 1 5 min. Be sure they 
don't burn. 

Arrange the chicken thighs on 
a platter and serve immediately, gar- 
nished with the chopped peanuts, 
cilantro sprigs, and lime wedges. 



Joanne Weir hosts her own PBS cooking 
series, Weir Cooking in the Wine 
Country. A cooking teacher and author, 
her cookbooks include You Say Tomato 
(Broadway) and Weir Cooking: Recipes 
from the Wine Country (Time Life) . ♦ 




The dark meat of chicken thighs stands 
up well to the high heat of broiling. 

A curried coconut-lime marinade adds tang 
and a touch of heat. 
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Mexico's 
Surprising 

Rice 

Dishes 



These recipes get complex 
flavor and great texture 

from the pilaf method and 
lots of savory additions 



■n 




BY JIM PEYTON 



XV7 

\\f °uld your list of the world's greatest rice 
V V dishes include any from Mexico. 7 Mine 
didn't until recently (perhaps due to my early years 
spent wolfing down combination plates in Mexican- 
American restaurants) . I'd never dreamed that the 
cuisine laid claim to rice dishes that can be ranked in 
the same class as an Italian risotto or an Indian pulao. 

It wasn't until I began to spend more and more 
time in central and southern Mexico and to enlarge 
my circle of Mexican friends that these recipes came 
to light, one after another, like unexpected treasures 
at a rummage sale. Ranging from earthy to elegant 
and able to be prepared a day or two ahead and re- 
heated in the microwave, I find these rice dishes to 
be the ideal accompaniment for nearly any meal 
and, in the case of arroz huerfano (orphan's rice, pro- 
nounced ar-ROHS WHEHR-fah-no) , an excellent main 
dish in its own right. 



Simple ingredients, complex flavors 

Rice came to Mexico from Spain, where it had been 
introduced by the Moors during their seven-century 
occupation. To the Spanish rice dishes, which often 
included onion, garlic, saffron, and nuts, Mexicans 
added tomatoes and both fresh and dried chiles, as 
well as their own inspiration. Most rice in Mexico 
looks more like what we think of as short-grain than 
long-grain. In truth, much of it is simply a long-grain 
variety produced and packaged with less than ideal 
quality control. Either variety, however, will serve 
for these recipes, and although certainly not tradi- 
tional, Thai jasmine rice or some of the new Amer- 
ican hybrids such as Texmati or Jasmati add that 
indefinable extra that has made them so popular in 
recent years. 

Of equal — if not more — importance than the 
rice is the main liquid. The recipes will be good 
with plain water, better with canned chicken broth, 
and superb with a lovingly created homemade broth 
of chicken, turkey, pork, or a mixture of them. (You 
can find one of my favorite broth recipes on Fine 
Cooking's web site, www.finecooking.com.) When 
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For the perfect 
texture, don't skip 
the last step. Once 
the liquid is absorbed, 
give the rice a gentle stir 
to mix all the ingredients 
and then cover and let it 
steam gently off the heat. 



following the rice recipes, use unsalted broth or ad- 
just the salt accordingly. 

The recipe for arroz rojo (pronounced ah-ROHS 
ROH-hoh) calls for ancho chiles, which are dried 
poblano chiles. They have an earthy, slightly fruity 
flavor and are usually of mild heat. But beware be- 
cause, as withmost chiles, they can vary in heat and 
are capable of producing an unpleasant surprise to 
those sensitive to chile heat. In the Southwest, these 
chiles are now quite common in supermarkets and 
are easily obtainable through mail-order sources 
(see Sources, p. 76). 

You'll notice that I use several types of fat in the 
recipes — butter, olive oil, and vegetable oil. From the 
time of the Spanish conquest until recently, lard was 
the fat of choice in Mexico. (Before the Spaniards 
arrived, there was very little fat in the diet, and frying 
wasn't usually part of the cuisine.) In recent years, 
however, because of greater awareness of health con- 
siderations, as well as price and availability, vegetable 
oils have become more and more common. While a 
neutral-tasting oil can be used for any of the dishes, I 
like to use olive oil, often in combination with butter, 




because although it doesn't taste like lard, it never- 
theless provides a bold statement that goes well with 
most Mexican dishes, including these rices. 

A blender makes the best puree 

In Mexico, the blender is the modern appliance that 
imitates some of the functions traditionally per- 
formed by the metate and molcajete, specifically 
grinding chiles and pureeing sauces. A food proces- 
sor works okay when you want to make roughly 
ground salsas, but it doesn't do as well for purees like 
the chile puree in the arroz rojo recipe. But if you 
don't have a blender, do use a processor for the chiles 
and to puree the spinach and cilantro for the arroz 
verde (pronounced ah-ROHS VEHR-day) ; your results 
just won't be as smooth. 

The pilaf method lets ingredients meld 

With their rice, the Spanish also brought their pilaf - 
style preparation. In this typically Middle Eastern 
method, the rice is first sauteed in a little oil until it 
just begins to color. Following this, some Mexican 
rice dishes require an intermediate step where 



Just rice for 
dinner? You bet, 
when it's loaded 
with savory 
ingredients tike 
nuts and ham, as 
in arroz huerfano. 
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For the pilaf method, start by toasting the rice. 

The grains should just take on a bit of color, which 
helps to prevent a mushy result. 



Add your liquid, add your flavor. 

Canned broth is okay, but if you use home- 
made, you'll appreciate the difference. 



When the liquid boils, pop on 
the lid and lower the heat. 

Cook slow and steady until the 
liquid is absorbed. Then fluff, 
cover, and steam off the heat. 



pureed tomatoes or chiles are fried with the rice 
until most of the liquid evaporates, leaving behind 
just the intense essence of the ingredient. Only then 
are the water or broth and other ingredients added 
and the pot covered. After the rice has simmered, it 
should be gently stirred, covered again, and allowed 
to steam off the heat for an additional 15 to 20 min- 
utes. This breaks up any clumps of rice that might 
have formed, ensuring more even cooking and a 
better overall texture. 




Arroz ro/o gets a 
special step. After 
toasting the rice, 
add the chile puree 
and cook again 
until the grains 
begin to separate. 



Earthy, rich, and 
slightly spicy, this 
"red" rice goes well 
with meat and full- 
flavored poultry. 
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Arroz Rojo de Chile Ancho 
(Ancho Chile Red Rice) 

This earthy, brick-red rice is made by frying the un- 
cooked rice with a puree of ancho chiles. The addition 
of milk tones down some of the chile-induced heat. 
Serves six to eight. 

4 medium to large dried ancho chiles, stemmed and 

seeded 
4 cloves garlic, chopped 
4Y2 tsp. unsalted butter 
V3 cup blanched, slivered almonds 
3Tbs. olive oil 
IV2 cups long-grain rice 
V3 cup finely chopped onion 

1% cups homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 

% cup milk 

1 1 /4 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. dried oregano 

1 tsp. dried thyme 

Y2 cup sour cream (optional) 

1 avocado, peeled and sliced (optional) 

Put the chiles in a small saucepan. Cover with 
water, bring to a boil, reduce the heat, and simmer, 
uncovered, for 1 5 min. Remove the pot from the heat, 
cover it, and let the chiles soak for 1 to 1 5 min.; 
drain. Putthe chiles in a blender, add the garlic and 
V3 cup water, and blend for at least 1 min., starting at 
low speed and gradually turning to high speed, to 
make a puree; set aside. 

Melt 1 V2 tsp. of the butter in a small skillet over 
medium to medium-low heat, add the almonds and 
cook, stirring often, until they are golden brown but 
not burned. Pour onto a plate and set aside. 

Heat the olive oil and the remaining butter in a 
large pot or Dutch oven (with a good lid) over medium 
heat, add the rice and onions, and saute, stirring 
frequently, for 5 to 6 min. The rice and onions should 
be starting to turn golden. Turn the heat to between 
medium and medium high, stir in the chile puree, and 
continue cooking, stirring every 30 seconds, until 
almost all the moisture has evaporated and the rice 
no longer sticks together, 7 to 1 min. Add the stock, 
milk, salt, oregano, and thyme, stirring to mix well. 
Bring the liquid to a boil, cover the pot, turn the heat 
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to very low, and simmer for 20 min. Turn off the 
heat, stir in the toasted almonds, cover the pot, and 
let the rice steam, off the heat, for about 1 5 min. 
Serve with a dollop of the sour cream and the avo- 
cado slices. 

Arroz Verde (Green Rice) 

Rich and refined, arroz verde is one of the most 
popular dishes I present to cooking classes. Serves 
six to eight. 

V2 cup tightly packed fresh cilantro sprigs (about 
1 / 2 oz.) 

1 cup tightly packed fresh stemmed spinach leaves 

(about 1 Vi oz.) 
1 1 /4 cups homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 
1 1 /4 cups milk 
1 tsp. salt 
1 Tbs. olive oil 
3 Tbs. unsalted butter 
IV2 cups long-grain rice 
1 A cup finely minced onion 
1 clove garlic, minced 

Put the cilantro, spinach, and stock in a blender 
and blend until the vegetables are pureed. Add the 
milk and salt and blend a bit more until well combined. 

In a medium (3-qt.) heavy-based saucepan (with 
a good lid) over medium heat, heat the olive oil and 
butter. When the butter is melted, add the rice and 
saute, stirring about every 30 seconds, until it just 
begins to brown, 3 to 4 min. Add the onion and garlic 
and cook 1 min., stirring constantly. Add the contents 
of the blender, stir well, turn the heat to high, and 
bring to a boil. Cover the pan, turn the heat to very 
low, and cook for 20 min. Stir the rice carefully to 
avoid crushing it, cover, and cook another 5 min. 
Take the pan off the heat and let the rice steam in 
the covered pot for 1 min. Serve hot. 

Arroz. Huerfano (Orphan's Rice) 

In Mexico, arroz huerfano is often served at lunch or 
for a late, light supper, accompanied by a bowl of 
soup and perhaps some tacos. Serves six to eight. 

2% cups homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 
Pinch saffron threads (about Vs tsp.) 
3 Tbs. oil 

"IV2 cups long-grain rice 
1 Tbs. finely minced onion 
1 clove garlic, minced 
3 A tsp. salt 

IV2 oz. bacon (about 1 thick slice or 2 thin slices) 

IV2 oz. finely chopped ham (about V\ cup) 

1 Tbs. unsalted butter 

% cup pecan halves 

V2 cup blanched slivered almonds 

V3 cup pine nuts 

1 Tbs. finely chopped flat-leaf parsley 

Heat the stock in a small saucepan until very hot 
but not boiling, and add the saffron. Turn off the heat 
and let the mixture sit for at least 1 min. 

Heat a medium-large, heavy-based pot or Dutch 
oven (with a good lid) over medium heat until 
hot, pour in the oil, and then add the rice and saute, 




Great color, 
great flavor. 

The cooking liquid 
for arroz verde is 
a blend of stock, 
milk, spinach, 
and cilantro. 




stirring frequently, until a few grains just begin to 
brown, no more, 3 to 4 min. Add the onion and garlic 
and cook 1 min., stirring constantly. Turn the heat 
to high, add the saffron broth and salt, bring to a 
boil, cover, turn the heat down to very low, and cook 
for 1 5 min. 

Meanwhile, in a medium skillet, fry the bacon until 
crisp, drain on paper towels, chop finely, and mix with 
the ham. Pour out the grease from the pan and add 
the butter. Melt the butter over medium heat, add the 
pecans, almonds, and pine nuts, and saute them, stir- 
ring frequently until the almonds begin to turn golden 
brown, 5 to 7 min. Don't overcook the nuts or they'll 
be bitter. When the rice has cooked 1 5 min., stir in 
the bacon and ham, sauteed nuts, and parsley, cover 
the pot, and take it off the heat. Let the rice steam in 
the covered pot for 1 min. Serve hot. 



Fragrance and 
visual appeal 
are key to the 

success of any 
dish, and arroz 
verde has plenty 
of both. 



Jim Peyton has written three Mexican cookbooks, in- 
eluding the award-winning La Cocina de la Frontera: 
Mexican- American Cooking from the Southwest 
and the recently released Jim Peyton's New Cooking 
from Old Mexico. He lives in San Antonio, where he 
frequently teaches cooking classes. ♦ 
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Classic French 

Crepes 

Make Great 
Fast Food 




Browning the butter 
gives the pancakes 
a deep, toasty flavor 

BY CHARLES PIERCE 



Stir in the key ingredient 
last. The butter makes the bat- 
ter richer; browning it makes 
the crepes intriguingly nutty. 



I repes are amazing. These paper-thin pan- 
V*.^ cakes are fun to make, taste great, and al- 
ways make what's inside of them seem more special. 
And talk about versatile: they can be savory or 
sweet; plain or fancy; a first course, a main course, or 
a dessert. You can roll them, fold them, or layer 
them — and best of all, you can freeze them. Unlike 
their thicker breakfast cousins, these pancakes don't 
suffer from the cold. Once defrosted, crepes are once 
again pliable and delicious, ready to be rolled around 
your favorite filling. 

Browned butter and a blender 

Crepes are essentially very thin pancakes. But since 
you want flat, not puffy, pancakes, there's no leav- 
ener. And, instead of adding plain melted butter to 
the batter, as you do for most pancakes, I cook the 
butter until it's golden brown and has a toasty fra- 
grance, which gives the crepes a nutty flavor. 

I used to make my crepe batter in a bowl, making 
a well with the dry ingredients and then adding the 
eggs and the milk. That method works fine, but I 
switched to using a blender. Not only is this method 
faster, but the results are also lighter, perhaps because 
more air is incorporated into the batter. For best re- 
sults, have the ingredients at room temperature and 
don't overmix them. Then, let the batter rest for half 
an hour before cooking to let the flour absorb the 
liquid, creating the most tender crepe. 

A small, hot skillet and a twist of the wrist 

I happen to have a set of pans made just for crepes. 
They're small — about 6V2 inches across, iron, practi- 
cally flat, and well loved. I got mine in France, but 
you can find similar ones here (see Sources, p. 76). A 




A pitcher gives the batter 
a straight shot into the pan, 

As you pour, lift the pan off 
the stove and tilt it to spread 
the batter around the pan. 



Charles Pierce can juggle four pans at a time. Once you get 
the hang of making crepes one at a time, try using two pans at 
once to speed things up. 



Pour any extra batter out 

of the pan and back into your 
pitcher. 
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small, nonstick skillet, the kind you may already use 
to make your omelets, works really well, too,andyou 
can use less butter (if that's a concern) to keep the 
pancakes from sticking to the pan. 

The proper heat makes all the difference. You 
need a hot — but not too-hot — pan to make crepes. 
Heat that's too low won't brown the crepes, and the 
pancakes will take so long to cook that they'll turn 
brittle and hard. Heat that's too high won't allow the 
batter to spread evenly in the pan and may cause 
holes in the crepes. Start with the heat set to the high 
side of medium high, and adjust the flame as neces- 
sary during the cooking process. You're looking for 
heat that causes the batter to form a film over the 
entire surface of the pan almost on contact. 

Pour, swirl, and pour. Making crepes is a two- 
handed task. With one hand you pour the batter 
into the pan, while with the other hand you quickly 
swirl the pan to distribute the batter evenly. Don't be 
timid with the swirling. You'll need to lift the pan off 




The crepes cook in about a minute. They're ready 
to flip when the edges look dry, the middle is set, and 
the underside is nicely browned. 

of the stove, and you'll need to tilt it to get full cover- 
age (see the photo at left) . You'll need to do this in 
mere seconds to be able to pour off any excess bat- 
ter — a step crucial to keeping the pancakes thin — 
before it sets. The extra batter can go right back into 
your pitcher of batter. This pouring off will give an 
otherwise perfectly round pancake a "tail" of batter, 
which is easy to cut off with the spatula if you don't 
like the look. 

Cook the crepe until its underside is nicely 
browned. Cooking time will vary, but it usually takes 
one to two minutes to cook one side. You want to be 
sure that the edges of the crepe look dry and that 
the center is set before flipping. I have asbestos fin- 
gers, so it's easy for me to pry the set crepe from the 
hot pan, lift it gently, and turn it to the other side to 
cook. The second side, which never browns as well 
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as the first, will take about half as long to cook as 
the first, prettier, side. If you have tender fingertips, 
use a small spatula or a palette knife to lift and turn 
the pancakes. 

Be ready to lose a few the first time around. 
Crepes are easy once you get the hang of them, but 
you might sacrifice a little batter as you learn to gauge 
the pancake's thickness, the heat of the pan, and the 
exact cooking time. (Even now, I occasionally drop 
one on the floor because of my exuberant flipping.) 




An immediate meal or a future treat 

As the pancakes come off the heat, you can eat them 
right away spread with some butter or jam (or both) 
or quickly rolled around your favorite filling (see 
p. 48 for ideas). More likely, you'll want to let them 
cool either to stuff and bake them later that day or to 
refrigerate or freeze them for future use. 

Don't stack hot pancakes or the resulting steam 
will make them gummy and cause them to stick to- 
gether. Cool the crepes briefly on a rack and then 
stack them between sheets of waxed paper. Wrap 
them tightly in plastic and refrigerate them for up 
to a week. To freeze them, I wrap stacks 
of eight in plastic and then again in foil. 
This way, I can take out the number typ- 
ically called for in recipes and leave the 
rest of my frozen batch undisturbed. 
Crepes will keep for months in the 
freezer. Defrost them in the refrigerator 
until they're pliable. (Recipes follow.) 



Cool the crepes 
on a rack before 
stacking them 
between sheets 
of waxed paper. 



Want to see 
this in action? 

Check out our video 
on making crepes on 
Fine Cooking's web site: 
www.finecooking.com 



Basic Crepe Recipe 

I like to have at least two pans going at once, but you 
can certainly make these one at a time. This recipe fits 
in a regular-size blender. If you want to double it, make 
two separate batches or follow the directions for hand 
mixing. You'll need some waxed paper for stacking the 
finished crepes. Yields about 22 six-inch crepes. 

4 large eggs 

1 V2 cups milk; more as needed 
1 V2 cups all-purpose flour 
1 / 4 tsp. salt 

6 Tbs. unsalted butter; more, softened, for the pan 

In a blender, combine the eggs and milk. Add the 
flour and salt and mix on high speed until smooth, 
pausing once or twice to scrape down the sides of the 
blender with a rubber spatula. 

Alternatively, combine the flour and salt in a large 
bowl. Push the flour aside to make a well in the center. 
Break the eggs into the center and pour in % cup of 
the milk. Whisk in a small circle in the middle of the well 
to blend the eggs and the milk. Whisking constantly, 
gradually draw in the flour until you have a thick mix- 
ture. Add another % cup milk. Whisk until the mixture 
forms a smooth batter. 

Strain the batter (to remove any lumps) into a quart- 
size measuring cup with a spout or a pitcher. Let the 
batter rest at room temperature for 30 min. 

In a small saucepan over medium-high heat, melt 
the 6 Tbs. butter. Continue cooking the butter until it 




Create your own fillings 



The beauty of 
crepes is that they 
welcome many 
kinds of fillings. Try 
them hot off the 
griddle brushed 
with some soft 
sweet butter and 
jam, make up your 
own fillings, or try 
some of these 
suggestions. 



Savory fillings for crepes: 

♦ Fill with sauteed spinach, 
mushrooms, or asparagus, sim- 
mered in cream until thickened. 

♦ Fill with hunks of cooked 
crabmeat and ripe avocado. 

♦ Line with a slice of ham, 
sprinkle with grated cheese, 
fold into a triangle, and heat 
until the cheese melts. 



Crepes rolled around chicken curry make a 
great lunch. Toasted almonds provide some crunch. 

turns golden brown and has the aroma of toasted nuts, 
3 to 5 min. Watch carefully and adjust the heat or move 
the pan around if necessary; the butter can quickly go 
from lightly browned to burned. Skim off any foam that 
rises to the top. Cool the butter slightly and stir it into 
the batter. The batter should be the consistency of 
heavy cream; thin it with a little more milk, if needed. 

To cook the crepes — Have ready the batter, a 
small nonstick skillet or a crepe pan, plenty of softened 
unsalted butter, a flexible, heatproof spatula, a cooling 
rack, and about 20 torn sheets of waxed paper to use 
as separators. 

Set the skillet over medium-high heat and add about 
1 tsp. butter. Heat the butter, 
swirling it in the pan, until it 
stops bubbling. Pour in enough 
batter to coat the bottom of the 
pan, about a scant Va cup, de- 
pending on the size of the pan. 
Quickly tilt the pan in all direc- 
tions to spread the batter evenly 
over the bottom and a bit up the 
sides of the pan. Immediately 
pour any excess batter back into 
the remaining batter. (You can 
cut off the "tail" this step leaves 
once the crepe has set.) 

Cook until the center of the 
crepe is set and the bottom is 
lightly browned, 1 to 2 min., de- 
pending on the size of the skil- 
let. Give the pan a good shake 
(or use a spatula to dislodge the 
crepe) and turn it over. Cook 
until the center is firm and the 
edges underneath are lightly 
browned, about 30 seconds. 
Transfer the crepe to a cooling 
rack. Proceed with the remain- 
ing batter, adding more butter to 
the pan as needed. Once cool, 
stack the crepes between the 
sheets of waxed paper. 



Sweet fillings for crepes: 

♦ Spread with sweetened 
cream cheese or ricotta cheese 
mixed with lemon zest. 

♦ Fill with chocolate ganache 
or chocolate mousse and serve 
with a creme anglaise. 

♦ Fill with chopped fresh pine- 
apple and bake in a butter-rum 
sauce. 

♦ Stuff with pears, peaches, 
or ripe fresh berries that have 
been cooked with a little sugar. 
Serve with whipped cream or 
ice cream. 



♦ Fill with leftover ratatouille, 
roll, sprinkle with grated 
Parmesan cheese, and bake 
until warm. 



♦ Spread with butter and 
orange marmalade, flash under 
the broiler, and dust with 
confectioners* sugar for mock 
crepes Suzette. 



♦ Spread with cream cheese 
mixed with dill and chives. 
Layer some thinly sliced 
smoked salmon. Roll and cut 
into slices for hors d'oeuvres. 
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Curry Chicken 
Crepes 

This is a great way to use left- 
over chicken. But if you're 
going to poach some chicken 
just for the crepes, add a few 
slices of fresh ginger to the 
poaching liquid for extra flavor. 
Serves four. 

8 Tbs. unsalted butter 
1 small onion, finely chopped 
1 rib celery, thinly sliced 

1 Tbs. curry powder, or to taste 
Pinch cayenne, or to taste 
Va cup all-purpose flour 

2 cups homemade or low-salt 
canned chicken stock 

Va cup golden raisins 
Vi cup heavy cream 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

2V2 cups VHnch pieces cooked chicken (from about 

4 small breast halves) 
8 crepes, made according to the recipe opposite 
3 Tbs. sliced almonds, toasted 
Va cup chopped fresh cilantro 

In a medium saucepan, melt the butter over 
medium-high heat. Add the onion and celery; cook, 
stirring often, until softened, about 5 min. Reduce 
the heat to medium and add the curry powder and 
cayenne and cook for another 1 min. Stir in the flour 
and cook, whisking constantly, until the flour has lost 
its raw taste, about 2 min. Whisk in the stock and 
raisins. Bring the mixture to a boil, reduce to a simmer, 
and cook, whisking often, until thickened, about 
5 min. Add the cream, season with salt and pepper, 
increase the heat to high and boil to thicken for 
about 3 min. Strain about 1 cup of the mixture through 
a fine sieve to use as the sauce. 

Combine the remaining cream mixture with the 
cooked chicken and stir well to blend. Taste and sea- 
son with salt and pepper. 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Lightly butter a medium 
baking dish. Arrange the crepes flat on a large work 
surface. Divide the chicken filling evenly among them 
(about V3 cup each), spooning it in the center of each 
crepe. Roll each crepe into a thick cylinder. Arrange 
the filled crepes in a single layer in the baking dish. 
Pour the reserved sauce over the center of the 
crepes. Bake, uncovered, until the sauce is bubbly 
and the crepes are lightly browned on the edges, 
about 20 min. Sprinkle with the toasted almonds and 
cilantro and serve. 

Apple-Filled Crepes 
with Caramel Sauce 

You can make the apples a day or two ahead; use 
a slotted spoon to remove them from the sauce, 
reserving the sauce. Cover both and refrigerate. 
Serves four. 

5 large apples (about 2V2 lb.); I like Golden 
Delicious 

6 Tbs. unsalted butter 



V2 cup sugar 

V2 cup dark brown sugar 

V2 tsp. pure vanilla extract 

Pinch salt 

V2 cup heavy cream 

8 crepes, made according to the recipe opposite 
Vanilla ice cream or whipped cream 

Peel, core, and cut the apples into Winch dice. 
Set a large, heavy skillet over medium heat and melt 
the butter. Add the apples and sprinkle the sugar 
and brown sugar over them. Cook, covered, over 
medium-high heat, until the apples begin to soften, 
about 8 min. Uncover and continue to cook, stirring, 
until the apples are soft, 1 to 12 min. (The mixture 
will be boiling.) Stir in the vanilla and salt. Set aside 
to cool. 

To assemble the crepes — Heat the oven to 
350°F and butter a large baking dish. Arrange the 
crepes flat on a large work surface. Using a slotted 
spoon, remove the apples from the sauce and divide 
them among the crepes, spreading them over the 
surface of each crepe. Fold each crepe to make a 
half moon and then fold in half again to create a thick 
triangle. Arrange the crepes in the baking dish, over- 
lapping them. 

Bring the remaining sauce back to a boil. Add 
V2 cup cream and whisk until the boiling mixture has 
thickened and darkened again to brown. Drizzle about 
1 Tbs. sauce over each crepe (if there's extra sauce, 
reserve it to serve at the table). Bake the crepes until 
the filling is very hot, about 1 5 min. Serve warm with 
vanilla ice cream or whipped cream. 



Charles Pierce fell in love with crepes while studying at 
La Varenne Cooking School in France. He s the author 
o/The Chicken Parts Cookbook (Crown Publish- 
ing) and Beach House Cooking (Time-Life). ♦ 



These jaunty 
triangles are 
another stuffing 
option, especially 
suited for single 
servings. 
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Great 
Details 
Make a 
Great 
Kitchen 

Check out top chefs' home 
kitchens for smart ideas 
to use in your own kitchen 

HT 

he most pleasing kitchens seem to be those 
JL that both look beautiful and offer ingenious 
solutions to the storage problems every cook faces — 
where to store knives safely, how to organize baking 
sheets and cutting boards, and what to do about that 
avalanche of pot lids. Professional chefs are experts at 
addressing these problems. In restaurant kitchens, 
space and time are at a premium, so equipment must 
be neatly arranged and easy to reach. Many chefs put 
these ideas into practice in their own home kitchens. 

To see some inspired storage systems, as well as 
full-fledged gorgeous kitchens, take a look at a new 
book from the Taunton Press, Great Kitchens: At 
Home with Americas Top Chefs. (To order, see p. 16.) 

Authors Ellen Whitaker, Colleen Mahoney, and 
Wendy A. Jordan visited top restaurant chefs (many 
of them Fine Cooking authors) to find out how they 
planned their own home kitchens. Not surprisingly, 
the authors found beautiful spaces, each with a 
unique style. But more interesting are the smart de- 
tails (shown here) that the chefs incorporated, 
gleaned from years of working in tight spaces. These 
are ideas we can all use in our own kitchens. 




A pot rack doubles as a light fixture in Terrance Brennan's (Picholine) 
New York kitchen. This custom structure houses a group of lights that flood 
the island workspace below. Rods and hooks maximize hanging space. 
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Pots and pans 
can drip dry and 

tools are always in 
plain view in Tom 
Douglas's home 
kitchen in Seattle 
(Dahlia Lounge, 
Etta's Seafood). 
Magnetic strips hold 
knives, whisks, and 
spatulas on the 
quilted stainless 
backsplash of his 
commercial sinks. 

Plexiglas protects 
knives on display. 

"I think kitchen tools 
themselves are 
quite beautiful," says 
Ken Horn (Imperial 
City, London). The 
cover lets him 
view his Chinese 
cleavers and still 
keep them safe. 



An open drawer fitted with dowels holds 
pot lids. Nancy Oakes (Boulevard) and Bruce 
Aidells (Aidells Sausage Co.) customized their 
Bay Area kitchen with this island and an 
antique armoire (behind) with pull-out shelves. 



An in-drawer knife block protects blades and 
fingers. Knives are easy to grab (no unsafe fumbling 
in a crowded drawer) and well cared for (the wooden 
block doesn't dull blades) in Georges Perrier's (Le 
Bee-Fin, Brasserie Perrier) Philadelphia area kitchen. 





Horizontal and 
vertical storage for 
sheet pans and cutting 
boards are incorporated 
into Mark Miller's {Red Sag*, 
Coyote Cafe) butc herb lock 
island. The sheet pans rest 
on brackets for easy access. 




Robert Del Grande created an open storage 
spot for cutting boards and rolling pins at the 

end of his kitchen island. Del Grande (Cafe Annie, 
Cafe Express, Houston) has easy access to these 
everyday tools, which rest in a rack fitted into the 
open cabinet. 



Roll-out shelves 
hide clutter but 
are easy to access 

in Joachim Splichal's 
(Patina, Pinot, Los 
Angeles) stream- 
lined kitchen in 
southern California. 
Shallower upper 
cabinets are perfect 
for glassware. This 
storage area adjoins 
the Splichals' dining 
area. 



Easy access makes 
the best storage 

Since restaurant chefs are used to working in "sta- 
tions," where ingredients and tools for different 
types of cooking (baking, sauteing, prep work) are 
stored together, many have developed this idea for 
home use. Putting the equipment where you need it 
saves time and energy. For instance, Louisiana chef 
John Folse created a vertical storage area for bake- 
ware directly above his ovens (photo at lower right) . 
Mark Miller, creator of the Coyote Cafe and Red 
Sage restaurants, has a horizontal storage area for 
baking sheets at the end of his kitchen island closest 
to the range (photo at left) . And Terrance Brennan, 
chef of Picholine in New York City, stores onions 
and potatoes in baskets (photo at right) directly 
under where they'll most likely be chopped or sliced 
in his Westchester home kitchen. 
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A deep pull-out drawer with dividers 

is Hubert Keller's solution for storing 
delicate serving platters that are hard to 
stack. Keller (Fleur de Lys) and his wife 
customized many of their cabinets for 
holding hard-to-store items when they 
remodeled their San Francisco kitchen. 



Stow-away pantries hide ingredients 
but pull out easily for quick access in 
Georges Perrier's kitchen. Ingredients 
don't get lost in the back of a deep shelf, 
and the wire racks are sturdy and easy 
to clean. 




The cabinet area above double wall ovens is 
a natural spot for bakeware. Muffin tins, baking 
sheets, and roasting pans are out of the way but 
still within easy reach forCajun chef John Folse 
(La fitte's Landing, Donaldsonville, Louisiana). 
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Custom details 
streamline work 

When the important functions of a home kitchen 
are carefully planned and executed, there's still 
room for extra details that may not be vital but that 
do save steps. Frank McClelland, chef of UEspalier 
in Boston, installed a faucet over the stove to fill 
pasta pots (photo at bottom left). Tom Douglas, of 
Seattle's Dahlia Lounge and Etta's Seafood, de- 
signed a cutout for his island countertop for either 
compost or garbage (photo at bottom right) . And 
Charles Dale (of Aspen's Renaissance) put the space 
over his sink to good use by installing a stainless- 
steel dish drainer (photo below) . 



A thick butcherblock cutting board made 
of ash slips inside a center island table 

when not in use. Anthony Ambrose (Ambrosia 
on Huntington) positioned the chopping block 
directly across from the range in his Boston 
area kitchen. 





This stainless-steel dish drainer lets plates and glasses drip 
over the sink. There's even a silverware basket attached to the 
drainer in Charles Dale's Colorado kitchen (Renaissance, Aspen). 



Less lugging with a handy tap. In his kitchen outside 
of Boston, Frank McClelland (UEspalier) installed a faucet 
over the six-burner stove for filling pasta pots with water. 
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Just scrape away 
the scraps. An 

opening cut in the 
island counter of 
Tom Douglas's 
kitchen can be 
used to discard 
compost or gar- 
bage into the pull- 
out bin below. 
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MASTER CLASS 



Crisp Beignets Hide 
a Warm Chocolate 



Filling 

Rich ganache is 
at the heart of these 
tiny, tender fritters 



BYROCCO LUGRINE 



About six years ago, I had to create a dessert 
for a contest. I wanted to make something 
warm and chocolatey that wasn't just another warm 
chocolate cake. So I began by experimenting with 
different techniques for cooking chocolate, even- 
tually getting hooked on the idea of frying it, like 
fried ice cream. I rolled it in different kinds of coat- 
ings, like nuts, to protect it, but it would always 
explode or melt. 

Then I came up with the idea of using a dough as 
the coating — making, in essence, a filled fritter or 
beignet (pronounced ben-YAY). The dough would 
offer lots of protection to the chocolate while still 
remaining light and crisp. And the flavor of the 
dough is fairly neutral, so it lets the warm choco- 
late be the star. It worked. I didn't win the contest (I 
think a warm chocolate cake won, actually), but I 
was really pleased with my new creation, and so 




were the customers at Brasserie Perrier, where I'm 
the pastry chef. 

The outside's a simple yeast dough 

My early experiments were with different kinds of 
batters and doughs — first a tempura batter, but that 
was too crunchy. Next, I folded in whipped egg 
whites, but the result was too spongy and greasy. 
I ended up liking the results I got with what is essen- 
tially a brioche dough, a yeast dough enriched with 
eggs and butter. 

The dough is pretty easy to make — I do it all in a 
stand mixer — as long as you pay attention to the 
critical points. Like the temperature of your milk; it 
should be warm, but not too hot or it will kill the 
yeast. Once you've added all the ingredients to the 
mixer, the dough looks lumpy, but don't worry. As it 
continues mixing, it becomes smooth and elastic as 



Demure outside, 
with a rich 
surprise inside. 

A marked contrast 
in texture is key 
to the appeal of 
these pastries. 
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Mix the dough, and then 
chill for easy handling 




Warm the milk in a 
small pan and add 
the yeast to it. Stir 
gently until dis- 
solved. Put the 
flour, sugar, and 
salt in the bowl of 
a stand mixer fit- 
ted with the paddle 
attachment and 
blend the dry in- 
gredients briefly. 



Set the mixer on low speed 
and slowly pour in the milk 
mixture, mixing until the dry 
ingredients are moistened. 
Slowly dribble in the eggs, 
mixing for a few seconds 
between additions. Stop the 
mixer and scrape the sides 
and bottom to get any flour 
missed by the paddle. Start 
mixing again and slowly pour 
in the melted butter. 




Increase the speed to medium and mix 
until the butter is incorporated and the 
dough becomes smooth and elastic and 
pulls away from the sides and bottom of 
the bowl, about 8 minutes. Test the dough 
by greasing your hands, picking up the 
dough, and stretching it gently — it should 
extend easily without tearing. 




Put the finished dough in 
a buttered bowl, cover with 
plastic wrap, and refrigerate 
for at least 3 hours and up 
to 24 hours. Checkthe dough 
once in a while — if it's rising, 
gently push it down. 



the gluten develops. In fact, it's almost impossible 
to overmix this dough — and it's crucial not to 
undermix it, which would produce a very wet dough 
that would rip when you tried to shape it. You can 
tell that the dough is ready by stretching it: grease 
your hands, pick up the mass of dough, and stretch 
it gently. It should be elastic enough to extend sev- 
eral inches without tearing or breaking. 

Once the dough is the right consistency, it needs 
to rest and chill so you can work with it without going 
nuts. As it rests, it will proof (or rise) a bit, which isn't 
ideal since I find that an airy dough makes very 
spongy beignets. If the dough looks like it has risen 
a lot, just gently push it down in the bowl. 

The center's nothing but a truffle—yum 

The filling is basically a ganache — which is what's at 
the center of a truffle — and it's quite easy to make: 
just pour hot cream over chopped chocolate and 
whisk until melted and smooth. You may end up 
with a few unmelted lumps, which you can take care 
of by popping the bowl of ganache over a water bath 
for a few seconds. Just be careful not to use too much 



heat or you'll scorch the chocolate or cause the mix- 
ture to separate. 

To this basic ganache, I add some unsalted butter 
that I've softened so it's very, very soft but not melted 
or greasy. The French term for this is en pommade 
(pronounced ahn poh-MAHD) , meaning it's like cold 
cream, as in Pond's cold cream. The butter gives the 
ganache great flavor and a satiny-smooth body, but it 
is a bit tricky to incorporate it. You must be sure the 
ganache is still liquid — so that the butter is easy to 
blend in with a whisk or an immersion blender — yet 
completely cool, or you'll melt the butter, which will 
separate and leave a greasy texture and flavor. 

Aim for smooth centers, tightly wrapped 

You want to make truffle- size balls of ganache that 
are completely smooth and are all the same size. You 
can roll the ganache with your hands, use a tiny 
ice-cream scoop, or do what I do, which is to fill a 
pastry bag and pipe out the balls. This is easiest if 
you let the ganache harden slightly by leaving it at 
cool room temperature, but pay attention so that it 
stays pliable and doesn't become too hard to pipe or 
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Make the ganache and shape smooth centers 





Put the chopped chocolate in a 
large bowl. In a small saucepan, 
bring the cream to a boil. Pour the 
boiling cream over the chocolate, 
let it sit for 30 seconds to start 
melting, and then whisk until the 
chocolate is melted and smooth. 
Let the ganache cool to room 
temperature, about 30 minutes, 
but be sure it stays liquid. 



Make sure your butter is really soft 
and creamy (but not at all melted) and 
then whisk or beat it into the room- 
temperature ganache, a little at a time, 
until completely blended. 




scoop. After you're finished piping, you can tap 
down any points that may have formed so that they 
won't rip the pastry wrapping. The final step is to 
freeze the ganache balls to give them a bit of pro- 
tection from the hot oil so they don't melt too fast 
during cooking. 

There are two tricks to wrapping the truffle 
centers, aside from working very fast so the dough 
doesn't begin to proof and the ganache doesn't start 
to melt. First, cover the center completely. If there 
are any holes or weak seams, the chocolate will leak 
out during frying and make a mess. Second, once 
you've wrapped the center with dough, pinch off any 
excess to make a very thin coating, which will trans- 
late into a light layer of fried dough. 

Use hot, fresh oil. And no crowding, please 

The first ingredient to put on your list when you 
make this dessert is a fresh bottle of oil. You don't 
want to use oil you've used for anything else, and 
even a hint of rancidity from an old bottle will ruin 
the ef fect of the crunchy but delicate coating. I rec- 
ommend peanut, canola, or saff lower oil. (Continued) 



The ganache should be shiny, showing that it's 
emulsified (see the area around the blender). If it's 
grainy (see the ganache around the rim), mix with a 
hand blender or whisk to re-emulsify. Chill, stirring 
often, until set up but not hard, about 40 minutes. It 
should have the consistency of buttercream frosting. 




Line a baking sheet with parchment or waxed paper. 
Fit a pastry bag with a large plain tip and fill the bag 
with the ganache. Pipe out 50 to 60 blobs about the 
size of Malted Milk Balls. 



Smooth off any 
points. Freeze the 
centers until they're 
quite firm, at least 
an hour (up to two 
days if wrapped). 
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Wrap the chocolate with the dough 




Arrange your work station so you 
have the chilled beignet dough, 
the tray of ganache centers, a little 
flour for dipping your hands, and 
a lightly floured baking sheet to 
hold the wrapped beignets. Fill 
a large pot about one-third full 
with fresh oil and let it heat up as 
you shape the beignets. Have a 
deep-frying thermometer ready. 




Dip your hands in the flour and pull off 
a small piece of dough about the size 
of a prune. 



Flatten the dough slightly between your fingers and 
then wrap it around the chocolate center. Try to make 
the wrapping as thin as possible, but avoid patches 
that are so thin you can see the center through them. 



I fry the beignets at a fairly hot temperature 
(350°F), which browns the outside nicely and seals 
in the chocolate. If you're using a regular saucepan, 
you'll need to fry only a few at a time to keep the oil 
temperature steady; if you add too many cold dough 
balls, the temperature will drop and your beignets 
will start soaking up too much oil. Also, if the oil is 
too cool, the dough will turn grayish and the choco- 
late will leak out. The beignets tend to float like 
corks, too, so push them under the oil now and then 
to get even browning. 

A doahead strategy makes beignets great for 
parties. You can shape and wrap the beignets and 
freeze them (for up to two days) on a baking sheet 
covered with plastic. (Don't let them touch one 
another or the dough wrapping may stick and rip 
later.) Take them from the freezer no more than 
30 minutes before cooking; you just want the dough 
to thaw but not to get too soft or start rising. If the 
beignets look a little puffy or uneven, flour your 
hands and roll them around again. Now just fry 
them following the directions above. 

I like to serve the truffle beignets really hot, with 
just a dusting of confectioners' sugar for looks, and 
with a cool sauce such as creme anglaise or a fresh 
fruit coulis. You need to remember that these little 
gems contain a very hot liquid chocolate center. 
You'll be tempted to pick one up and pop it in your 
mouth, but please, use a fork! 



Chocolate-Filled Beignets 

The better the chocolate, the better the beignet. 
I like Valrhona; see Sources on p. 76. Yields 
50 to 60 beignets, with a bit of dough leftover. 

FOR THE BEIGNETS: 
% cup whole milk 

1 package (2 1 A tsp.) active dry yeast 
18 oz. (4 cups) all-purpose flour 
3 Tbs. sugar 
IV2 tsp. salt 

6 large eggs, lightly beaten 

3 oz. (6 Tbs.) unsalted butter, melted and 

cooled slightly 
Vegetable oil for frying 
Confectioners' sugar for dusting 

FOR THE GANACHE CENTERS: 
14 oz. good-quality bittersweet chocolate, 
finely chopped 

1 cup heavy cream 

2 oz. (4 Tbs.) unsalted butter, softened 
en pommade (see text, p. 56) 

For the method, review the text and then follow 
the photos and captions starting on p. 56. 

Creme Anglaise 

Plain vanilla is always delicious, but this sauce is 
easy to flavor in other ways Yields about 2 cups. 

2 cups milk 
V2 vanilla bean, split 
6 large egg yolks 
6 Tbs. sugar 
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Fry the beignets until 
puffed and brown 



ff 

Pinch off the excess 
dough and massage the 
beignet with your finger- 
tips to be sure all holes 
are closed and the seams 
are tight. 



Roll the beignet between your hands 
to smooth. Set the beignet on the 
floured baking sheet. Continue until 
all the centers are wrapped. If the 
dough starts to soften or rise too 
much while you're working, put every- 
thing in the freezer for a few minutes 
to chill. 




When the oil registers 350°F on a thermometer, start 
frying, adding just a few beignets at a time. The beignets 
will float, so gently press them down with a spoon or a 
spider so they brown evenly. 



Put the milk and vanilla bean in a medium, heavy- 
based saucepan and bring to just below a simmer. 
Turn off the heat and leave to infuse, about 20 min. 

Put the egg yolks and sugar in a medium bowl and 
immediately whisk until pale yellow and thick enough 
to leave a ribbon trail when you lift the whisk. 

Reheat the milk gently until it's just starting to 
steam. Slowly pour about half of it into the yolks, 
whisking constantly. Pour this mixture back into the 
rest of the milk and cook over very low heat, stirring 
constantly with a wooden spoon, until the custard 
just begins to thicken slightly and you can trace a line 
across the back of the spoon. Strain into a clean 
bowl or pitcher; chill and serve cool. 

Mint — Rinse and dry a small bunch of fresh 
mint and add it to the milk and vanilla; heat and steep 
for about 20 min., strain, and then continue with the 
recipe. 

Coffee — Add 2 tsp. instant coffee to the milk and 
vanilla and then continue with the recipe. 

Caramel — Increase the sugar to 8 Tbs. Start by 
putting 5 Tbs. of the sugar in a saucepan and cooking 
it over medium heat until caramelized, shaking fre- 
quently to prevent burning. When the sugar is dark 
amber and fragrant, carefully add the milk and vanilla. 
Stir until the caramel is dissolved. Bring to a simmer; 
turn off the heat and infuse 20 min. Continue with the 
recipe, using only the remaining 3 Tbs. of sugar with 
the egg yolks. 

Rocco Lugrine is the executive pastry chef at Brasserie 
Perrier in Philadelphia. ♦ 
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Fry until deep golden brown, about 4 minutes, and drain on 
paper towels. Serve hot, dusted with confectioners' sugar. 



Delicious solo, these 
beignets also love to 
soak up a sauce, 
like a creme 
anglaise or 
a light fruit 
coulis. 
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Two Chefs, Same Ingredients: 

Two Deliciously 
Different Dishes 




id* 



How do the pros 
create a new dish? 
To find out, we gave 
two innovative chefs 
the same shopping 
list and asked them 
both to improvise 



COMPILED BY AMY ALBERT 



Maybe this happens to you. You're 
wandering through the super- 
market, farmers' market, or produce store, 
eyeing the wares. The fennel looks great, 
there's beautiful pork loin on sale, and heads 
of delicate, leafy Napa cabbage that just got 
unloaded are calling your name from across 
the aisle. You've got some potatoes at home 
already, and you'd love to use up some of 
those chives that are still going strong from 

this summer's garden 

So how do you transform market inspira- 
tion into delicious dishes? We gave two of our 
favorite Fine Cooking authors the same market 
basket of ingredients and asked them to show 
us how they improvise. Here are the deli- 
cious — and completely different— dishes that 
Katy Sparks, the chef at Quilty's in New York 
City, and Alan Tardi, the chef and owner of 
Follonico (also in New York City) , came up 
with, along with the technique and reasoning 
they applied. 



Rules of the 
game 

Katy and Alan started with the same 
five market ingredients. They were 
allowed to drop one of those ingredi- 
ents, to use unlimited ingredients from 
a basic pantry, and to choose up to 
three "wild-card" ingredients. 



Market ingredients 

Boneless pork loin, Napa cabbage, 
fennel, new potatoes, chives 

Basic pantry items 

Butter, vegetable oil, olive oil, cream, 
milk, eggs, flour, garlic, onions, pepper, 
salt, stock (beef, chicken, or vege- 
table), sugar, vinegar, water, white wine 

Wild cards 

Any condiment, flavoring, fruit, herb, 
meat, spice, starch, or vegetable 



Katy Sparks calls on 
autumnal flavors 




I love to cook seasonally, and I had fall flavors in mind 
while creating this dish. To start, I picked up on the 
pork's earthy flavors by studding it with garlic. In au- 
tumn, I love the way the market smells like apples, 
and I love apples paired with pork (that's probably be- 
cause of my mothers pork with applesauce) . So I made 
an apple cider glaze and added ginger (using two wild 
cards) because ginger's spicy warmth really awakens 
fruit flavors. The glaze gives an appealing sweet-tart 
counterpoint to garlic's earthiness. So far, the mix of 
market ingredients has a traditional, hearty, northern 
European feel. Cabbage would fit right in, but I de- 
cided to drop it to lighten the dish up and to make it 
feel more modern because that's more my style. 

I chose to roast the pork loin whole, rather than 
cut it into chops, because I love the ratio of caramel- 
ized exterior to juicy interior that you get by roasting 
a whole loin. Roasting a loin whole keeps it moist, 
too. And because pork needs moisture, I wanted to 
make a sauce in addition to the glaze. At home, I don't 
have an array of reduced stocks and demi-glaces ready 
to use, the way I do at the restaurant. So instead of 
doing a big-deal reduction sauce, I decided to use the 
fennel as a sauce base. I like fennel's delicate flavors: 
browning only intensifies them, and then you can ex- 
tend the whole thing with wine, stock, and butter. For 
silky contrast, I made mashed potatoes. My third wild 
card — heady, extravagant white truffle oil — is the 
crowning touch, if you choose to use it. 



"As soon as 
I put this dish 
together, I knew 
it was something 
I'd want to eat 
with friends at 
home," says 
Katy Sparks, the 
chef at Quilty's 
in New York City. 
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Cider-Glazed 
Pork Loin with 
Fennel Coulis is 
elegant enough 
for a dinner 
party, but homey- 
tasting, too. 



Katy Sparks's Cider-Glazed 
Pork Loin with Fennel Coulis 

Serves six. 

FOR THE PORK LOIN: 
3-lb. boneless pork loin 

12 cloves garlic, peeled and halved lengthwise 
Salt and freshly ground black 

pepper 
3Tbs. vegetable oil 
4 Tbs. unsalted butter 

FOR THE CIDER GLAZE: 
1 Tbs. unsalted butter 

3 Tbs. minced fresh 
ginger 

4 cups apple cider 
Vi cup sugar 
6 whole black 

peppercorns 

FOR THE FENNEL 
COULIS: 

4 Tbs. unsalted butter 
1 medium bulb fennel, 

trimmed, cored, and thinly 

sliced 

1 medium onion, thinly sliced 
3 cloves garlic, thinly sliced 
Salt and freshly ground black 

pepper to taste 
V2 cup dry white wine 
% cup homemade or low-salt 

canned chicken stock 

FOR THE POTATOES: 

2 lb. new potatoes (preferably red-skinned), roughly 
the same size, scrubbed 

6 Tbs. unsalted butter 
Vi cup minced chives 

3 Tbs. white truffle oil or extra-virgin olive oil 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

To prepare the pork loin — Heat the oven to 
350°F. With a sharp paring knife, cut 24 slits, 1 inch 
deep, all over the pork loin, spaced at least 1 inch 
apart. Push half a clove of garlic into each slit. Season 
the pork well with salt and pepper. In a flameproof 
roasting pan, heat the vegetable oil until very hot. Add 
the pork and sear well on all sides. Remove from the 




Katy Sparks 
picked three 
"wild cards": 

cider, fresh ginger, 
and truffle oil. 



heat, let cool a bit, add the butter, and put the pan in 
the oven. Roast the pork, basting frequently with the 
pan drippings, for about 45 min. (Meanwhile, make the 
cider glaze; see method below.) Begin brushing the 
cider glaze over the pork every 5 min. for another 20 to 
25 min. (for a total cooking time of about 1 hour, 
1 min.) or until an instant-read thermometer reads 
1 40°F (the meat will continue to cook as it rests). Re- 
serve any remaining glaze, remove the pork from the 
oven, tent with foil, and let it rest at least 1 to 1 5 min. 
before slicing. 

WHILE THE PORK IS ROASTING: 

♦ Prepare the glaze — In a medium saucepan, melt 
the butter. Add the ginger and saute gently for 2 to 

3 min. Add the cider, sugar, and peppercorns. Simmer 
vigorously until syrupy, about 25 min.; the sauce may 
reduce to about one-quarter of its original volume, 
depending on how sweet the cider is. You should end 
up with about 1 Vfe cups of glaze. 

♦ Make the coulis — In a large skillet, melt the butter. 
Add the fennel, onion, and garlic. Season lightly with 
salt and pepper and cook uncovered over medium 
heat, stirring frequently, until the vegetables begin to 
soften and brown, about 1 5 min. Turn the heat to 
medium low and continue to cook, stirring occasionally, 
until the vegetables are evenly colored, very wilted, 
and deep brown, about 40 min. total. Add the wine 
and simmer until reduced to a syrup. Add the chicken 
stock and simmer until reduced slightly, 1 to 2 min. 
Transfer to a blender or food processor and puree. 
Taste and add salt and pepper, if needed. Keep warm. 

♦ Make the potatoes — Put the potatoes in a stockpot 
and cover with 3 qt. well-salted water. Bring to a gentle 
boil; cook until tender, 20 to 40 min. depending on 
the size of the potatoes. Drain. Smash the hot pota- 
toes with a potato masher. Fold in the butter, chives, 
and truffle oil or olive oil. Season with salt and pepper. 

To serve, cut the meat into thin slices, spoon a 
thick ring of coulis around the plate, arrange the pota- 
toes and pork on top, and drizzle with the glaze. 



AlanTardi chose 
a rustic braise 



I decided to create a dish that reflects the way I'd cook 
at home on a Sunday night in the fall. Except for the 
chives, all the ingredients take well to long cooking. I 
used everything in the basket and added two wild 
cards: fennel seed to accent the fresh fennel, and 
toasted breadcrumbs, which provide both textural 
counterpoint and eye appeal. I decided to cut the 
pork into medallions rather than leave it as a whole 
roast because, with medallions, more surface comes in 
contact with the flavors in the braising liquid. 

For this type of a slow- cooking cool- weather dish, 
I like to use a traditional Italian method of braising 
pork in milk. Milk's lactic acid is a good tenderizer, 
but it seems to need heat to activate it. (I've tried 
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"This is how I'd cook at home on a relaxed 
Sunday night when the weather's turning chilly," 

says Alan Tardi, the chef at Follonico in New York City. 



soaking the pork in milk overnight ahead of time, 
but this doesn't seem to have any tenderizing effect.) 
The resulting milk curds in the finished dish may 
look a little strange if you've never tried milk-braising 
before, but don't worry — you'll be rewarded with a 
flavorful, rustic, one-dish meal. 

The vegetables in the market basket are a natural 
for a pork braise because they all turn velvety-tender 
when cooked low and slow, and they contribute a lot 
of flavor to the cooking liquid. Braising also makes for 
a streamlined process, and at the outset, I'd decided 
to make an unfussy dish. I do take an extra step with 
one ingredient, however: I parboil the potatoes be- 
fore I add them to the pan to make sure they're done 
at about the same time as the cabbage and the fennel. 
Cooking time can vary with potatoes, depending on 
their size, age, and variety, so I get more control this 
way. Finishing the dish with a breadcrumb-chive 
mixture gives a golden topping that provides a good 
crunch and completes the homey feel. 



Alan Tardi's Milk-Braised Loin of 
Pork with Fennel & Cabbage 

Serves four. 
Va cup olive oil 

1 -lb. boneless pork loin, cut into 4 slices 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

2 Tbs. all-purpose flour 

1 small onion (preferably Vidalia), quartered and sliced 
- 1 small fennel bulb, green tops and center core 

removed, cut into 1-inch dice 
% 2 cloves garlic, chopped 

1 tsp. chopped fennel seed 
I Va cup dry white wine 

i 2 cups homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 




Vi cup heavy cream 
4 cups milk 

Vi small head Napa cabbage, quartered lengthwise, 
cored, and cut into 1-inch thick ribbons 

1 lb. new potatoes, sliced Va inch thick and boiled 
until almost tender 

1 Vi Tbs. unsalted butter 

Vi cup coarse-textured fresh breadcrumbs 

2 Tbs. 1 /4-inch-long pieces fresh chives 

In a straight-sided ovenproof saute pan or skillet, 
heat the oil over medium-high heat. Season the pork 
with salt and pepper, dust with the flour, and cook in 
the oil until golden brown, about 2 min. per side. Re- 
move the meat and keep it warm. Pour out all but 
1 Tbs. of fat from the skillet. Add the onion and fen- 
nel; saute until they begin to soften, about 5 min. 
Add the garlic and fennel seed; saute briefly until 
both are fragrant. Season with salt and pepper. Add 
the wine, raise the heat, and boil until re- 
duced to a syrup, scraping up the 
brown bits with a wooden Jt/fc*- 
spoon. Add the stock and boil 
until reduced to about Vi cup 

of liquid. Add the heavy cream ^ 

and 2 cups of the milk. Simmer until 
the liquid is reduced by about half (you should end 
up with about 1 Vi cups liquid). Stir in the cabbage and 
potatoes and arrange the pork slices in the pan, 
adding any accumulated juices. Add another 1 cup 
milk. Turn the heat to medium low and cook gently, un- 
covered, adding more milk if needed to keep the pork 
just covered with liquid, lowering the heat if necessary, 
until the meat is fork-tender and the sauce is creamy, 
about 50 min. (Small milk curds may form in the 
sauce; this is okay.) If the sauce is too thick, add a 
little more milk to smooth it out. Meanwhile, in a small 
skillet over medium heat, melt the butter. Fry the bread- 
crumbs in the melted butter until deep golden, tossing 
constantly. Add the chives to the breadcrumbs, 
sprinkle the mixture over the braise, and serve. ♦ 



Milk-Braised Loin 
of Pork is a one- 
dish meal that's 
soulful and satisfy- 
ing. Set it on the 
stove at a lazy 
simmer while you 
do the Sunday 
crossword puzzle. 




Alan chose two 
"wild cards": 
breadcrumbs and 
fennel seed. His 
milk-braising 
method might 
seem unusual, 
but the result 
is a deeply 
flavorful dish. 
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Smooth, Crea 

Cheesecake 



i 




For a silky-smooth filling, 
omit the starch and bake in 
a water bath until the edges 
are set but the center jiggles 

BY ROSE LEVY BERANBAUM 



If there could be only one type of cake in the world, 
let it be cheesecake. Of course, some people 
would argue that cheesecake, with its smooth, creamy 
texture, isn't really a cake at all except in shape. In- 
deed, my favorite style of cheesecake is more custard 
than cake, set by eggs rather than by starch. That's 
the key to its satiny texture. As long as I treat cheese- 
cake like a custard, coddling it in a water bath and 
baking it until set at the edges but still wobbly in the 
center, I never fail to get the supremely smooth tex- 
ture that I adore. 

Cheesecake is the easiest cake to make. It can be 
mixed in minutes with an electric mixer or in less than 
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The quintessential 
cheesecake: 
dense, creamy, 
and faintly lemony- 



a minute in a food processor. My basic cheesecake is 
dense, creamy, and tangy. It consists simply of cream 
cheese, sour cream, fresh lemon juice, sugar, eggs, salt, 
and pure vanilla extract. Some cheesecake recipes in- 
clude flour or cornstarch to help firm them up, but I 
prefer to let the eggs do all the thickening rather than 
add a starch, which would produce a slightly denser 
texture. (See Food Science, p. 74, for a discussion of 
cheesecakes with starch and without.) For the cream 
cheese, I like Philadelphia brand. Natural and low- 
fat cream cheeses don't seem to work as well. Bring 
the cream cheese to room temperature so it softens 
and blends completely with the other ingredients. To 




prevent aeration, which can cause the cheesecake to 
rise unevenly, be careful not to overmix the batter. 

I like to dress up cheesecakes with a crust and a 
topping. I might use cookie crumbs or a thin layer of 
tender sponge cake for a crust. For a stunning special- 
occasion cheesecake, I might line the sides of the pan 
with ladyfingers. My pumpkin cheesecake (p. 68) is 
heavenly when garnished with swirls of caramel 
sauce (visit www. finecooking.com for my sauce 
recipe). Fruit glazes thickened with cornstarch (not 
gelatin, which would dissolve from acidity in the 
batter) make wonderful toppings; try sour cherry, 
blueberry, cranberry, or even a lemon curd. 

Choose the right size pan 

The ideal pan for cheesecake is a springform. A deep 
cake pan will also work, but you'll have to invert the 
cheesecake twice to unmold it. My classic cheesecake 
needs an 8-inch pan; the pumpkin one needs a 9-inch 
pan. Be safe: measure with a ruler, inside rim to inside 
rim. Pan size is important because it affects cooking 
time (in too small a pan, the filling will rise higher and 
take longer to cook; vice versa for too big a pan). 

Crushed cookie crusts provide contrasting tex- 
ture and flavor. Sometimes I press the cookie 



"My cheesecakes 
win admirers even 
among the 'I don't 
like cheesecake' 
crowd," says Rose 
Levy Beranbaum. 
"Yes, they're that good." 
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crumbs into the pan so they become a shell for the 
filling. I like a thin crust that goes almost all the way 
up the sides of the cake (see the photos below) . An- 
other option is to bake the cheesecake without a 
crust and then pat the cookie crumbs on the sides 
after chilling. To do this, crush about 3 /4 cup of 
crumbs. Scoop up some crumbs in one hand, hold 
the cake on its base in the palm of the other hand, 
and then, tilting the cake a bit, press the crumbs 
gently onto the sides. 

A water bath prevents curdling 

Cheesecakes without added starch are vulnerable 
to curdling if baked at too high a temperature, so I 
protect them with a water bath, just as I do with any 
baked custard. By buffering the cooking, a water 
bath lets me use a higher temperature without the 
risk of scrambling the eggs. Cheesecakes baked in 
cookie crusts are less likely to meet this fate (the 
crust acts as an insulator), but since they're not in- 
vincible, I use a water bath even for them. 

Before setting the springform pan in the water 
bath, wrap it in a double layer of heavy-duty foil to 
prevent water from seeping into the springform — 
you'll need extra-wide foil for a 9-inch cake. (If 
you're using a solid cake pan, skip this step.) The 
pan holding the water should be a few inches wider 
than the cheesecake pan and about the same height; 
if it's too high, it will retard baking. An extra-large 
cake pan or a roasting pan is perfect for the job. 
Here's a tip: if the water-bath pan is made of alu- 
minum, dissolve a large pinch of cream of tartar in 
the water to keep the pan from discoloring. 

For the smoothest, creamiest cheesecake, give 
the oven plenty of time to heat up and use an oven 
thermometer. You'll notice that my cheesecake 





Start with soft, room-temperature cream cheese 

to avoid flecks of unblended cheese in the batter. 



recipes don't have doneness tests. That's because the 
oven door must remain closed for a full hour after 
the heat is turned off. The cheesecake continues bak- 
ing very gently in the oven's residual heat — opening 
the door at this point could result in underbaking. 
Because these recipes depend so heavily on time and 
temperature rather than visual or tactile doneness 
cues, it's critical that the oven is completely up to 
temperature before the cheesecake goes in. 

When you do finally remove the cake f rom the 
oven, the center will still be jiggly. Don't panic; that's 
the way it should be. After several hours in the 
ref rigerator, it will firm up and be ready to unmold. 
Both cheesecakes keep nicely for up to one week in 
the refrigerator. Freezing, however, would ruin the 
cheesecake's smooth texture. 



Easy steps for a thin cookie crust 




Pat down the crumbs with your fingers 
and then use a straight-sided glass to 
press and push the crumbs up the walls. 



Cover the crust with a double layer of 
plastic to prevent sticking and continue 
spreading the crust with your fingers. 



Wrap the pan in a double layer of heavy- 
duty aluminum foil to prevent leakage. 
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Use the whisk attachment to mix the cream cheese 
and sugar until smooth and homogeneous. 



Classic Creamy Cheesecake 

For a Thanksgiving dessert, I might top this cake with 
cranberries. Combine 6 Tbs. sugar, Va cup water, 
2V2 tsp. cornstarch, and about 1 cup cranberries in 
a small saucepan. Bring to a boil, stirring constantly. 
Reduce the heat, simmer for 5 to 1 min., swirling the 
pan occasionally. Let cool to room temperature before 
spooning over the cheesecake. Serves twelve. 

FOR THE GRAHAM CRACKER CRUST: 
About 1 1 double graham crackers, broken into 
pieces (or 1 V2 cups graham cracker crumbs ) 

2 Tbs. sugar 

5 Tbs. unsalted butter, melted 
FOR THE FILLING: 

1 lb. cream cheese, softened to room temperature 
1 cup sugar 

6 large egg yolks 

3 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 
IV2 tsp. vanilla extract 
1 A tsp. salt 

3 cups sour cream 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Grease the bottom and 
sides of an 8x2 1 /2-inch or higher springform pan. 

To make the crust — In a food processor, process 
the graham crackers and sugar until the cookies are 
fine crumbs, about 20 seconds. Add the melted 
butter and pulse about 1 times just until incorpo- 
rated. (Alternatively, put the cookies in a freezer bag 
and use a rolling pin to crush them into fine crumbs. 
Transfer to a bowl, add the sugar, and toss with a fork 
to blend. Stir in the melted butter and toss to 
incorporate.) 

Using your fingers or the back of a spoon, press 
the mixture into the base of the prepared pan and 
partway up the sides. Use a flat-bottomed, straight- 
sided glass to smooth the crumbs over the bottom 
and farther up the sides (but not all the way to the 
top). Be sure to press the bottom thoroughly so that 




Pour hot water into a water bath, bake for 45 min- 
utes, and then turn off the heat and, without opening 
the oven door, let it cook for another hour. 
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A brief simmer improves pumpkin's flavor, and 

a quick whiz in the food processor reduces its fibers 
to a silken puree. 




Without the usual pumpkin-pie spices, the pure 
mellow taste of pumpkin blends perfectly with 
the pecan and gingersnap crust in this cheesecake. 



the crumbs are evenly distributed. Lay plastic wrap 
over the crumbs to keep them from sticking to your 
fingers, and use your fingers to continue pressing the 
crust to a thin, even layer. Wrap the outside of the 
pan with a double layer of heavy-duty aluminum foil 
to prevent leaking. Cover the crust with plastic wrap 
and refrigerate until needed. 

To make the filling — In the large bowl of a stand 
mixer fitted with the whisk attachment, beat the cream 
cheese and sugar until very smooth, about 3 min., 
scraping the bowl and beaters as needed. Beat in the 
egg yolks, beating until the batter is smooth and 
scraping down the sides as necessary. Add the lemon 
juice, vanilla, and salt and beat until incorporated. 
Beat in the sour cream just until blended. 

To bake the cheesecake — Pour the batter into 
the prepared springform pan. Set the pan in a larger 
pan (a 1 2x2-inch cake pan or a roasting pan) and 
surround it with 1 inch of very hot water. Check that 
the oven is at 350°F and bake the cake for 45 min. 
Turn off the oven without opening the door and let 
the cake cool for 1 hour. Transfer the cheesecake 
to a rack (the center will still be jiggly) and cool to 
room temperature, about 1 hour. Cover the pan with 
plastic wrap and refrigerate for at least 6 hours or 
overnight. To unmold and slice the cheesecake, see 
the sidebar at right. 

Pumpkin Cheesecake with 
Gingersnap & Pecan Crust 

I discovered just how astonishingly good pumpkin 
is when not obscured by cinnamon and ginger when 

1 tasted a pumpkin mousse prepared by Jehanne 
Burch at the Castle Hill Inn & Resort in Newport, 
Rhode Island. Her mousse contained only pumpkin, 
sugar, heavy cream, and gelatin. It was a revelation. 

If you use an electric mixer, start by beating the cream 
cheese with the whisk attachment until it's very 
smooth, and then add the cooked pumpkin mixture 
and the remaining ingredients. Serves fourteen. 

FOR THE CRUST: 

4 1 A oz. gingersnap cookies (about 17 two-inch 
cookies), broken into pieces 

2 oz. (V2 cup) pecans, toasted 

1 Tbs. sugar 

2 pinches salt 

Vi tsp. ground cinnamon (optional) 
4 Tbs. unsalted butter, melted 

FOR THE FILLING: 

1 cup unsweetened pumpkin puree (I like Libby's) 

1 cup sugar 

2 cups heavy cream, chilled 

1 lb. cream cheese, softened to room temperature 

2 large eggs 

2 large egg yolks 

FOR THE GARNISH: 

About 24 pecan halves, toasted 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Grease the bottom and 
sides of a 9x2 1 /2-inch or higher springform pan. 

To make the crust — In a food processor, process 
the cookies with the pecans, sugar, salt, and cinna- 
mon (if using) until the cookies become fine crumbs, 
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about 20 seconds. Add the melted butter and pulse 
about 10 times, just until incorporated. (Alternatively, 
put the cookies in a freezer bag and use a rolling pin 
to crush them into fine crumbs. Grind the nuts finely 
but not to a powder. In a medium bowl, combine all 
the crust ingredients except the butter and toss with 
a fork to blend. Stir in the melted butter and toss to 
incorporate.) 

Using your fingers or the back of a spoon, press 
the mixture into the base of the prepared pan and 
partway up the sides. Use a flat-bottomed, straight- 
sided glass to smooth the crumbs over the bottom 
and farther up the sides (but not all the way to the 
top). Be sure to press the bottom thoroughly so that 
the crumbs are evenly distributed. Lay plastic wrap 
over the crumbs to keep them from sticking to your 
fingers, and use your fingers to continue pressing the 
crust to a thin, even layer. Wrap the outside of the 
pan with a double layer of heavy-duty aluminum foil to 
prevent leaking. Cover the crust with plastic wrap and 
refrigerate until needed. 

To make the filling — In a small, heavy saucepan, 
combine the pumpkin puree and sugar. Over medium 
heat, bring the mixture to a sputtering simmer, stirring 
constantly, about 5 min. Turn the heat to low and 
cook, stirring constantly, until the mixture has dark- 
ened and thickened to the consistency of apple- 
sauce, about 5 min. 



Scrape the mixture into a large food processor 
and process for 1 min. with the feed tube open 
(so steam can escape), scraping down the sides. 
With the motor running, add the chilled cream. 
Add the softened cream cheese and process for 
30 seconds or until smoothly incorporated, scraping 
down the sides two or three times. Add the eggs 
and yolks and process for about 5 seconds, just until 
incorporated. 

To bake the cheesecake — Pour the batter into 
the prepared pan. Set the pan in a larger pan (a 
1 2x2-inch cake pan or a roasting pan) and surround 
it with 1 inch of very hot water. Check that the oven 
is at 350°F and bake the cheesecake for 45 min. 
Turn off the oven without opening the door and let 
the cheesecake cool for 1 hour. Transfer the cake to 
a rack (the center will still be jiggly) and cool to room 
temperature, about 1 hour. Cover the pan with plastic 
wrap and refrigerate for at least 6 hours or overnight. 
To unmold the cheesecake, see the sidebar below. 

To garnish the cheesecake — Arrange the pecan 
halves around the perimeter of the cake. To slice, see 
the sidebar below. 

Rose Levy Beranbaum is the author of The Cake 
Bible, Rose's Christmas Cookies (both published 
by William Morrow) , and, more recently, The Pie 
& Pastry Bible (Scribner). ♦ 



How to unmold a cheesecake without wrecking it 



If you've used a springform 
pan, unmolding can be as 
easy as removing the ring. To 
remove the ring cleanly, follow 
the photos below. 

Iff you want to re- 
move the bottom as 
well, you'll need to invert the 
cheesecake twice (if you've 
used a cake pan instead of a 
springform, you'll have no 
choice but to do this). If this is 
your plan, it's a good idea to 



line the bottom of the greased 
pan with a circle of greased 
kitchen parchment before 
baking. 

Before unmolding the 
sides and bottom, be sure the 
cheesecake is thoroughly 
chilled (at least six hours in 
the refrigerator). Have ready 
a serving plate and another flat 
plate that's at least as wide as 
the springform and covered 
with plastic wrap. Remove the 



ring following the photos be- 
low. Set the plate with plastic 
wrap on top of the cheesecake 
and carefully invert the pan. 
Heat the base of the spring- 
form with a hot, damp cloth or 
a hair dryer, and lift it off. Peel 
away the parchment, if used. 
Set the serving plate lightly on 
the bottom of the cheesecake 
(which is now facing up), and 
reinvert the cake. Lift off the 
plastic-wrapped plate. If the 



cheesecake was baked 
without a crust, you may need 
to smooth the sides with a 
metal spatula. 

To cut neat slices, 
use a sharp, thin-bladed knife 
dipped in hot water (shake off 
excess drops) between each 
slice. For a cheesecake with- 
out a crust, a piece of dental 
floss, held taut, also works 
(you'll need to cut across the 
diameter of the cake). 




Wipe a hot, damp cloth around the outside 
of the ring (or use a hair dryer). 



Run a metal spatula or a thin Release and gently loosen the ring and then 
knife inside the ring. lift it off. 
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Choosing a holiday turkey for freshness and taste 



With so many kinds of turkeys 
in the market, choosing your 
holiday bird can be mind- 
boggling. First you have to 
choose between a fresh and a 
frozen turkey, and then you 
have to decipher all those 
other labels like "all-natural," 
"free-range," and "organic" 
that are so freely bandied 
about. This year, I set out to 
untangle the web of terms 
used to label turkeys, and then 
I did my own tests to learn 
which turkey really tastes best. 

Fresh vs. frozen 

The first thing I learned is that 
there are new labeling laws for 
fresh turkeys. The new laws al- 
low a turkey to be labeled 
"fresh" only if it has never 
been chilled below 26°F. Be- 
fore December 1997, poultry 
producers were allowed to use 
the "fresh" designation on 
birds that had been chilled as 
low as 0°F. The new law is de- 
signed to assure consumers 
that the fresh turkey they buy 
has never been frozen. (Turkey 
meat, according to the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation, 
doesn't freeze at 32°F, but at a 
temperature closer to 26°F) 

Turkeys chilled below 0°F 
must be labeled "frozen." Or, 
if they're sold already de- 
frosted, you may see "previ- 
ously frozen" on the label. 
Most turkey producers agree 
that freezing affects the tex- 



ture and taste of the meat. 
When the water in the cells 
freezes, it disrupts the cellular 
structure of the meat, causing 
it to lose moisture (and there- 
fore flavor) as it thaws. Many 
large-scale turkey producers 
compensate for this loss by in- 
jecting a solution of water, oil, 
and seasoning into the meat 
before freezing. These turkeys 
may be labeled "self-basting." 

Some turkeys are neither 
"fresh" nor "frozen." With 
the change in laws, there is a 
turkey category left hanging 
out there — birds that have 
been chilled below 26°F, but 
not below 0°F They can't be 
labeled fresh, but they don't 
have to be labeled frozen, 
leaving the turkey industry 
unsure of what to call them. 
So if you see a bird that isn't 
labeled either fresh or frozen, 
it's most likely in this category, 
although sometimes this type 
of bird will also be identified 
as "hard-chilled" or "not pre- 
viously frozen." But to save 
confusion, some producers 
(Butterball, for example) no 
longer produce birds in this 
category, offering their cus- 
tomers a simpler choice be- 
tween fresh and frozen. 

Beyond fresh— 
specialty turkeys 

Once you've determined if a 
turkey is fresh or frozen, you'll 
have other qualities to con- 



sider. Many turkeys carry labels 
like "all-natural," "free-range," 
and "organic." Still other spe- 
cialty turkeys don't fall into 
neat categories but are distin- 
guished by brand. (Most spe- 
cialty turkeys are sold fresh 
during the holidays, but some 
may be sold frozen. At other 
times of the year, it's pretty 
hard to find a fresh turkey.) 

Organic turkeys — After 
much debate and public ac- 
tivism, the USD A issued a pol- 
icy in January 1999 that allows 
a turkey farmer to apply to any 
one of a number of regional or 
federal certifying entities. If the 
farmer meets all the criteria of 
one of the certifying agencies 
(such as Organic Growers & 
Buyers Association, California 
Certified Organic Farmers, or 
Oregon Tilth) , the birds may 
be labeled organic. Because 
the certification process is a 
long one, there are currently 
only a few certified organic 
turkeys in the marketplace, al- 
though many farmers are 
working towards this goal. 

Free-range turkeys — This 
term seems to stir up a bit of 
debate since, by USDA def- 
inition, "free-range" simply 
means that the birds have 
access to the outside. What 
really affects the quality of the 
meat, however, is how 
crowded the birds are, not 
whether they can go outdoors. 
For instance, some of the best- 



quality turkeys are not techni- 
cally free-range simply because 
the uncaged birds do not roam 
outdoors. In order to be certi- 
fied organic, however, a turkey 
must be free-range. 

"Natural" turkeys — The 
term "natural" has very little 
meaning when it comes to a 
raw ingredient such as turkey. 
It simply means "no artificial 
ingredient or color added, and 
minimally processed." The 
term makes no reference to the 
way the turkey was raised. 

Kosher turkeys — A kosher 
label may only be used on 
poultry that has been pro- 
cessed under rabbinical super- 
vision. The turkeys are grain- 
fed with no antibiotics and are 
allowed to roam freely. In ad- 
dition to being individually 
processed and inspected, 
kosher turkeys are soaked in a 
salt brine before being pack- 
aged which gives them their 
distinctive savory character. 

Brand^name turkeys — 
Brand-name turkeys are an in- 
creasingly important market 
for holiday birds. Companies 
like Murray's, Bell & Evans, 
Maple Lawn Farms, Koch's, 
Willie Bird, Eberly's, Empire 
Kosher, Diestel, and many 
more all sell turkeys based on 
their reputation. When inter- 
viewed, most of the folks who 
produce and sell these turkeys 
explained that the major dif- 
ference between their turkeys 
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Basics 



and others lies in the quality of 
the feed their birds get. Most 
often, there are no animal by- 
products in the feed and usu- 
ally no antibiotics. 

Next, I learned that most of 
these birds are raised without 
being caged. The lack of ani- 
mal fat in their diet and the 
fact that the birds can move 
around freely translates into a 
turkey that grows more slowly 
than a factory-raised bird. This 
means that the meat has a 
chance to develop a richer fla- 
vor and denser texture. 

A matter of taste 

With so many choices avail- 
able, the real question re- 
mains: which turkey tastes 
best. 7 To answer this, I roasted 
a variety of birds — everything 
from a frozen mass-produced 
turkey to a fresh certified or- 
ganic one — to see for myself. 



The most dramatic differ- 
ence that I noticed was be- 
tween the commercially raised 
birds and the specialty birds. I 
tasted several brand-name 
specialty birds (free-range, no 
antibiotics, and all-vegetable 
feed) and was altogether im- 
pressed. They had a good, rich 
turkey flavor, and the texture 
was meaty and not at all dry. 
As a fan of dark meat, I loved 
the way the thigh and drum- 
stick meat was moist and suc- 
culent yet not oily or ropy. 

Obviously there are differ- 
ences in the quality of spe- 
cialty turkeys, and I found that 
the best assurance is to talk to 
a knowledgeable butcher or 
distributor (some of the pro- 
ducers even have web sites) . I 
found that the best turkeys 
come from small producers 
who are exigent about the 
feeding and care of their 



flocks. While one of the best 
turkeys that I tasted was certi- 
fied organic, there were others 
that I liked just as much that 
had simply not undergone the 
certifying process. The extra 
time and effort of becoming 
certified translates into a 
higher price tag on a certified 
organic turkey (as much as 
$3.99 per pound). 

Next I tried to determine if 
there was a grave difference 
between fresh and frozen 
turkeys, and the results were 
less conclusive. In general, I 
found that fresh turkeys were 
moister with a deeper turkey 
flavor than birds that had been 
frozen, but if they had not 
been side by side, I might not 
have been as discerning. The 
most important factor is the 
quality of the turkey before it 
heads to the freezer. Also, the 
freezer storage time and thaw- 



ing can have an effect on the 
quality of a frozen turkey. 

And finally, I tasted some 
of the self -basting turkeys. I'm 
not a big fan of additives, but I 
also found that the basting 
solution makes the meat taste 
too much like processed tur- 
key deli meat. I don't recom- 
mend them. 

I do have a few important 
words of advice for cooking a 
specialty turkey: Use a meat 
thermometer, and start check- 
ing the thigh before the esti- 
mated time is up (the turkey is 
done when the thigh meat 
registers 165°F). I've found 
that these turkeys tend to 
roast a bit faster than others 
do. (One estimate is that they 
cook ten minutes per pound 
less than average.) 

Molly Stevens is a contributing 
editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 



Sweet potatoes 
vs. yams 



Scan the potato selection in 
most groceries and you'll 
probably see a sign for yams 
above coppery-colored, pointy root 
vegetables. If you then visit an Hispanic or 
Asian market, you'll find a decidedly differ- 
ent vegetable — with dark, rough, scaly 
skin — also labeled as a yam. The truth is 
that the former, the supermarket yam, is 
not a yam at all but a type of sweet potato. 

The sweet potato, a member of the 
morning glory family, is grown around the 
world, although it's indigenous to the 
Americas and is especially popular in the 
southern United States. According to the 
North Carolina Sweet Potato Commission, 
the naming confusion began several dec- 
ades ago when Louisiana farmers devel- 
oped a new sweet potato with dark-orange 
flesh that cooks up moister and softer than 
the light-skinned, pale-fleshed sweet pota- 
toes that were common at the time. To dis- 
tinguish this new breed, they called it a 




yam and the name stuck. Today, the US DA 
requires that these "yams" (sometimes 
called American or Louisiana yams) also 
be correctly labeled as sweet potatoes. 

Sweet potatoes range from light brown 
to reddish pink to deep copper and even 
purple, with interiors that are anything from 
a dry, pale ivory to a moist, deep orange. 

The true yam is an unrelated species 
that's quite starchy (much more so than 
the sweet potato) and is a staple food 
for much of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. There are many varieties of yams (also 
called name or igname), ranging from 
small and potato shaped to huge and 
irregularly shaped (one source claims that 
they can weigh up to 500 pounds, which 
is why they're sometimes sold in chunks). 



The somewhat shaggy skin (often peeled 
before cooking) is usually pale to dark 
brown, and the crisp, dry flesh is white to 
ivory to yellow. Yams, which taste rather 
bland and are not sweet, can be boiled, 
baked, or fried; they're commonly used in 
soups and stews. 

To add to the confusion, the unrelated 
boniato is sometimes called a white 
sweet potato, Cuban sweet potato, or 
batata. Somewhere between an ordinary 
potato and a sweet potato in taste and 
texture, boniato are sold in Latin markets 
and used in any way either a sweet or 
white potato is. (The sweet potato, the 
yam, and the boniato are all unrelated to 
our common potato.) 
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Cheesecake 101 



You may not have realized 
it, but cheesecakes are 
just custards that happen to 
be made with cream cheese 
instead of milk. And like cus- 
tards, there are two major 
categories of cheesecake — 
those with starch and those 
without. Adding starch to 
cheesecakes, or to any cus- 
tard, affects both the cooking 
method and the texture, mak- 
ing it firmer and less likely to 
curdle or weep. 

Without starch, 
cheesecakes are creamy 

The texture of a cheesecake 
without starch is quite smooth 
and, if the batter contains 
sour cream, it's also incredibly 
creamy: a sensuous, luxurious 
combination that's perfect for 
a rich dessert cheesecake (see 
the recipes on pp. 67-69). 

Without starch, cheese- 
cakes rely on eggs for their 
thickening power. Thickening 
occurs when raw egg proteins 
unwind and link together, 
which is what happens when 
eggs cook. Also, emulsifiers in 
the egg yolk — lecithin and 
lipoproteins — help give the 
cheesecake a smooth texture. 

Like other custards with' 
out starch, cheesecakes need 
gentle heat to prevent cur- 
dling. A little heat cooks the 
proteins just enough to make 
them loosely link together to 
form a thick but smooth tex- 
ture; but beyond a certain heat 
threshold, the proteins tighten 
up and form curds. As with 
creme anglaise (a boiled cus- 
tard), which must be stirred 
constantly over very low heat, 
a cheesecake without starch 
must be baked very gently and 
evenly to avoid curdling. 



There are several ways to 
shield a cheesecake without 
starch against too much heat. 
Betsy Murrelle, a cookware 
shop owner in Banner Elk, 
North Carolina (and an out- 
standing cook), bakes her 
cheesecakes in a 275°F oven 
for one hour, and then leaves 
them in the turned-off oven 
for another hour. My friend 
Doris Koplin, a professional 
baker and cheesecake expert, 
bakes her cheesecake without 
starch at 350°F for 30 minutes 
(just enough time to get the 
batter hot) and then she turns 
off the heat and leaves the 
cheesecake in the closed oven 
for about an hour to continue 
cooking very slowly. 

Another method is to bake 
the cheesecake in a water 
bath. In a 350°F oven, the 
temperature in a water bath 
will hover around 200°F, 
which allows the custard to 
set without curdling. 

Cheesecakes with starch 
set up firm 

When you add cornstarch or 
flour to cheesecake, the tex- 
ture becomes firmer and 
coarser — maybe not ideal for 
a dessert, but I find it quite ap- 
propriate for a savory cheese- 
cake. The thickening occurs 
when the granules of starch 
are heated, which causes them 
to swell and eventually pop, 
releasing their contents and 
creating a tangled network of 
molecules (for details on how 
starch thickens, see Fine Cook- 
mg#5,p. 18). 

Starch in the batter affects 
the method of cooking. Just as 
creme pdtissiere (pastry cream) , 
which is essentially a creme 
anglaise plus starch, can be 




This Grand Canyon crack, which formed after refrigeration, 

indicates that the cheesecake spent too much time in the oven. 



cooked over direct medium- 
low heat without curdling, so 
can a cheesecake with starch 
be cooked without a water 
bath in a moderately hot oven. 

In this case, the starch pro- 
tects the eggs from scrambling 
by preventing egg coagula- 
tion. How? I lean toward a 
theory that swollen starch 
granules physically "get in the 
way" of the linking egg pro- 
teins, thereby slowing down 
coagulation. Whatever the 
mechanism, the presence of 
starch means you can safely 
cook cheesecake at 325°F for 
up to an hour without a water 
bath, just as you can bring 
creme pdtissiere to a boil with- 
out fear of curdling. 

Why cheesecakes crack 

The question I'm asked most 
f requently about cheesecakes 
is "Why did my cheesecake 
crack. 7 " It's difficult for cooks 
to believe my answer: it's 
overcooked. "That can't be," 
the cook protests. "The cen- 
ter jiggled a tiny bit, as if it 
weren't done." That's true 
when the cake is hot, but ex- 
amine it after chilling and 
you'll see that it's firm and dry 
right around the crack. Over- 
cooking causes proteins to 
shrink and the cake to dry out, 
leading to cracks. 



I think that judging cheese- 
cake doneness is one of the 
most deceptive and discon- 
certing things in cooking. I've 
made Rose Levy Beranbaum's 
cheesecakes successfully many 
times, and every time there's a 
section in the center, at least 
three inches in diameter, that 
wobbles wildly as if it were to- 
tally runny inside. I'm always 
amazed that after chilling, the 
cake is perfectly cooked. 

The simplest way to avoid 
cracks is to shorten the cook- 
ing time, but you also can play 
with other variables. Sugar 
slows cooking by blocking the 
coagulation of proteins, so 
adding more provides an extra 
barrier against overcooking. 
Another option is to cut an 
egg out of the recipe. Fewer 
eggs means fewer proteins, a 
slower rate of coagulation, and 
slower cooking. 

If the unmentionable does 
occur and you end up with 
minor fissures in the cake, 
do what my baker friend 
Doris does: ice the cake with 
whipped cream, and no one 
will ever know the difference. 

Shirley O. Corriher y a food 
scientist and a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking, wrote 
the award-winning Cook Wise 
(William Morrow). ♦ 
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FINE COOKING 



NEW FROM THE TAUNTON PRESS 




Peek inside 
the kitchens of 
America's 
top chefs. 

CHEFS FEATURED IN THE BOOK: 



Anthony Ambrose 


Mark Miller 


Lidia Matticchio 


Mary Sue Milliken 


Bastianich 






Jean-Pierre Moulle 


Rick Bayless 






Nancy Oakes/ 


Paul Bertolli 


Bruce Aidells 


Terrance Brennan 


Patrick O'Connell 


Cecilia Chiang 


Mark Peel/ 




Nancy Silverton 


Charles Dale 




Georges Perrier 


Robert Del Grande 




Nora Pouillon 


Tom Douglas 






Anne Quatrano/ 


John Folse 


Clifford Harrison 


Ken Horn 


Lydia Shire 


Hubert Keller 


Joachim Splichal 


Michael McCarty 


Alice Waters 


Frank McClelland 




For more information on Great Kitchens, 


look for the full page ad ii this issue. 


HARDCOVER, 240 PAGES, 300 COLOR PHOTOS, 



26 DRAWINGS, ISBN: 1-56158-287-5, 
PROD # 070419, $34.95 

To order, call 1-800-888-8286, 
or order on our web site at 
www.tauntonplus.com 
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Taunton Direct, Inc., 63 S. Main St. 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 



Function • Quality • Design 



4? 



ROSLE stainless steel "Open Kitchen" 
system. For outstanding culinary success. 

These hooks and rails put ROSLE tools 
and accessories at your fingertips. 
Exceptionally innovative. 



Call 302-326-4801 
www.rosleusa.com 



READER SERVICE NO. 42 





i is cooking, ours is cookware. 
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Enjoying Wine 

To shop for wineglasses, try 
Marjorie Lumm's (800/806- 
0677; www.wineglassesltd. 
com), K&L Wine Merchants 
(800/247-5987, 650/364-8544; 
www.klwines.com), or The Wine 
Enthusiast (800/356-8466; 
www.wineenthusiast.com). 
For more information on the 
dynamics of wine in the glass, 
visit Riedel's web site at www. 
riedelcrystal.com. 

Turkeys 

To buy a specialty turkey this 
holiday season, check your local 
supermarket first. Whole Foods 
markets, like many better grocery 
stores, carry Bell & Evans tur- 
keys. Many butchers can order a 
fresh turkey for you with enough 
notice. You can also check the 



cooperative extension service of 
your state university, which can 
refer you to local turkey farms. 
You can mail-order free-range 
and organic turkeys from 
D'Artagnan (800/327-8246; 
www.dartagnan.com), or order 
specialty turkeys on the web 
from Maple Lawn Farms (www. 
maplelawn.com) and WillieBird 
(www.williebird.com). Empire 
Kosher turkeys are sold at gro- 
cery stores in every state (see 
www.empirekosher.com for a 
store near you) and through the 
www.koshersupermarket.com. 



Mexican Rice 

You can order ancho chiles from 
Penzeys (800/741-7787 or 
www.penzeys.com), Pendery's 
Chile Supply (800/533-1 870), 
Coyote Cafe General Store 
(800/866-4695), and Frieda's 
by Mail (800/241-1771). 

Winter Squash 

To order the Westfield Farm goat 
cheese Ris Lacoste recommends 
for her roasted butternut squash 
salad, visit www.chevre.com. 

Crepes 

You can find 6-inch crepe pans at 
Bridge Kitchenware (212/688- 
4220; www.bridgekitchenware. 
com.) L'Heritiere brand crepe 
pans are made of steel, which 
means they have to be seasoned 
before use; they're $1 3.95 each. 



Chocolate-Filled 
Beignets 

For Valrhona and other good- 
quality bittersweet chocolate, 
call Sweet Celebrations (800/ 
328-6722) or New York Cake 
& Baking (800/942-2539 or 
212/675-2253). 

Two Chefs 

To buy white truffle oil for Katy 
Sparks's mashed potatoes, try 
Dean & DeLuca (800/221-7714; 
www.dean-deluca.com), or 
Plantin (201/867-4590; www. 
plantin.com). 

Artisan Foods 

To find out more about Ameri- 
can Flatbread, call 802/496- 
8856, or visit the bakery's web 
site at www.americanflatbread. 
com. 
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(' j WESTERN 

YfJ CULINARY 

||[ INSTITUTE 

1316 SW 13th Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97201 
(503) 223-2245 or (800) 666-0312 
www.westernculinary.com 

LE CORDON BLEU CULINARY PROGRAM 

Experience culinary training at 
its finest and earn the coveted 
Le Cordon Bleu Diploma! Classical 
French techniques with cutting- 
edge technology in only one year! 
Financial aid available if qualified. 
Job Placement Assistance and 
ACF accredited. Contact us today 
for catalog or more information. 



Registered Trademark 
Le Cordon Bleu 8V 
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Great News! 



fine 

LOOKING 

is now online. 



Come visit our 
website. 



www.taunton.com 



FINE COOKING 



California. School of 



Culinary (\rts jil 



Presents 



YggV Le Cordon Bleu !t\ 

Culinary Arts Program * 



a 



Accredited member of AC1CS and VA approved 
1 5 month Professional Culinary Arts Program 

Morning and evening classes available 
Financial Aid available to those who qualify 



CALL 1-888-900-CHEF or visit www.calchef.com 



READER SERVICE NO. 7 




Protect Your Issues 
of Fine Cooking 

SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. 

Bound in red leatherette and embossed in 
gold, each case holds up to ten issues of 
Fine Cooking, and costs $8.95 (save: buy 3 for 
$24.95, 6 for $45.95). Add $1.50/case for p&h. 
Outside the continental U.S., including AK and 
HI, add $3.50 each (U.S. funds only). 
PA residents add 7% sales tax. Send your order 
and payment to the address below, or call toll 
free, 1 -800-825-6690, and use your credit card 
(minimum $15). 

Jesse Jones Ind., Dept. 95 FC, 499 E. Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. (No P.O. boxes please) 
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^CHEESE BO^ 



LAKE GENEVA 



FINE 
WISCONSIN 
CHEESE 

AND 
SAUSAGE 



GIFT BOXES & BASKETS FOR EVERY OCCASION, 
FINE WINE AND MICRO BREWS,GOURMET FOODS & GIFT ITEMS 

CALL US AT 800-345-6105 
www.cheesebox.com 

For over 59 years serving the nation with Fine Cheese and Sausage Gifts. 
Custom personal, corporate our specialty. We ship year 'rotmd anywhere in the USA 

801 S WELLS ST., LAKE GENEVA, WI 53147 



READER SERVICE NO. 60 



Secrets To A Memorable Dinner Party! 

Select from our extensive product line of exotic 
meats and high quality specialty foods, including 
buffalo, pheasant, quail, wild mushrooms, truffles, 
saffron and other rare seasonings. 

Let Game Sales be your ticket to quick and easy, 
unforgettable gourmet cuisine! 

Call for a free brochure and price list! 
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GAME SALES (^jMWXWMU inT ^ 



-1-800-729-2090- 

READER SERVICE NO. 28 



ChefsChoice 



Professional Food Slicer 




Cook's Market 

See ad index on page 80 fa reader service numbers. 



CUCINAMIA" 

ITALIAN COOKWARE 

Oar Family Tradition juice 1906 

Pasta Machines 
Pizzelle Irons 
Ravioli Makers 
Cheese Graters 
Spaghetti Bowls 

...48 paged 

Over 500 item,.* 
Call Today for Free Catalog 

1-800-766-0300 




Professional Food Slicing At Home! 



Rugged metal construction 
Precise thickness control 
Powerful, whisper quiet motor 

Versatile stainless blade slices meat, 
cheese, bread, vegetables, fruit and more 

Larger food carriage capacity 



New easy to clean cantilever design 
Holds any size serving tray 

For the retailer nearest you, call: 

EdgeCraft 
(800) 342-3255 

(610) 268-0500 



1999 EdgeCraft Corp. 825 Southwood Rd. Avondale, PA 1931 1 www.edgecraft.com 



- GET BETTER FLAVOR 
. FREE UP OVEN SPACE 

SMOKES, GRILLS, BAKES 
Turkey, Roasts, Ham, Fish 
Chicken, Pizza, Ribs 
No- Water Ceramic Cooker 
Won't Burn, Shrink 
or Dry Foods 

BIG GREEN EGG® 

3414 CLA1RMONT ATLANTA G A 30319 

1 BROCHURE «00-7f»-22t2 
I www.BigGraanEgg.com/fc 
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Cook's Market 



See ad index on page 80 for reader service numbers. 



Award Winning 

Single Estate 

Coffees from 

New England's 

Premier 

Specialty 

Coffee Roaster 

Call for our 
Newsletter 
or visit us at 
www.armeno.com 

75 OTIS STREET 
NORTHBOROUGH, MA 01532 
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Reduce/Expand Recipes Easily 

Having difficulty reducing/expanding your 
favorite recipes? Now a quick and simple, no 
arithmetic chart to reduce 12 to 1 or expand 1 to 
12 (everything in between). For more informa- 
tion about this easy to read laminated chart from 
the Recipe Research Institute please circle 
reader service #50 or E-MAIL: rrioa@idcnet.com 



Culinary 
Adventures 

Join us in l\iscany or Provence for an 
exceptional culinary vacation. Savor 
the pleasures of these historic regions 
while staying at a luxurious villa. 
Enjoy hands-on cooking classes, wine 
tasting, touring and much more... 

Rhode School of Cuisine 

Color Brochure 800.447.1311 



Phillip© 

Muah£XX>m Place 

9OT K*M KulliniciiT Ptti 
krrtnrtt Squarr, PA l<*.UH 



OKI UK HI K FMEMI KXtlTK Ml Ml ROOMS 

CHIMIN I - SHIITAKE - OYSTER 
ENOKI - MA1TAKE - BEECH 
PORTA BELLA 

FOR MORK INFORMATION a 
Id III ( I l\|- (II R H Hi H HI. KK 

Call 1 - 800 - 243 - 8644 

www phillipsmnshrcxunplacccom 




The Internet Kitchen 

www.your-kitchen.com 
or, Toll Free: 888-730-0199 

Your source for quality products 
and great service. 




ALL NATURAL HANDMADE PASTAS & SAUCES 

Gill 1-800*227 -6774 or vwvw.rossipasta.com 
for a FREE catalog of "healthy gift alternatives" 



FORTUNA'S 



Italian 
SAUSAGES 

• Over 30 Dry Cured Sausages 

• Extra Lean Fresh Rope Sausages 

• Nationally Famous SOUPY™ (Soppresata) 

avail - Sweet, Mild, Hot, XHot & Nuclear Hot! 

" America s Best" .. LA. Times 
"The Be st"... J ay Leno 

Free color catalog of Sausages, Cheeses & Gifts: 

1-800-427-6879 

www.soupy.com email soupy@edgenet.net 



World's Largest 
Inventory! #j . ■ m 



China, Crystal 
Silver & 0>llectibles | 

• Okt&New 

• HMMMt itttttrns 
» 5 Million Pieces vdtt 

• titty & V// v 
Call for FREE lists 

Replacements, Ltd 

1089 Ki**x R<ml <.rvmshop> V r tJO lkp[ f k 



1 800 -KKPIAC I: < I -800-737-5223) 
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The Original Italian 
Wood-Burning Oven 



• For authentic pizza, 
breads, roasting, grilling 
& braising. 

• Residentia 1 / Commercial 

• Indoor dc outdoor use. 

• Assemble on-site kits. 
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CNAINI 



IMPORTS, uc • 



Toll Frtc m* «8?-?2o*, 



THE FINEST COOKWARE 



a cocks wares 



Best Products, Prices, Service 
Since 1981 

FREE CATALOGUE 

800-915-9788 
www.cookswares.com 

National 
Cuisinart & KitchenAid Store 



SAVINGS UP TO 40% 

All-Clad, Cuisinart, Calphalon, 
Mauviel, Sitram, Demeyere, Look, 
Bourgeat, Le Creuset Pans. 
WQsthof , Henckels, Lamson, 
Sabatier, Schaaf, Global, 
Messermeister, Kyocera Knives. 
KitchenAid, Cuisinart, Waring, 
Krups Appliances. Kaiser, 
Chicago Metallic, Calphalon 
Bakeware. Chocolate, Spices, 
Oil, Cookbooks, Utensils. 
Much more. Over 4,000 items. 



Publish Your 
Cookbook 

For Fun or Profit! 



' Orgoniiation? 

> Chufthes /Sthoali 

> Families 

700 WmiimiEB Order 



Call For FREE Cookbook Information 

1-800-445-6621 en. 97io 

http://morriscookbooks.com 
Cookbooks by Morris Press 

P.O. Box 2 1 1 • Kearney, NE 68848 
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3E Market brings you an enticing 
selection of Italian, Greek and other 
Mediterranean foods and products. 

E!Jyii!£J 

1-800-333-5548 
www.3Emarket.com 



AGA Cookers 

All c»l iron contract* m |o* hrtti-r 
taring r<«d Km an* Ten pomcUw 

rtumrl utoir, TlUTr typi-nil fud Ifk 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. [_ 
Classic Cookers 

90-619A lower BarnettHill 
Middlesex, VT 05602 • 802-225-3620 




r Bargain -> 
! Books 

I • Save up to 80% on recent publish- 
ers' overstocks. Save 30% or more 
I on current books and best sellers! 

■ • Cookbooks galore, plus Gardening, 

■ Health & Fitness— over 60 subject areas. 
| • America's biggest bargain book selection. 

I Free Catalog 
1-800-677-3483 
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^HAMILTON F a || S village, 0^)6031-500^ 

T~r7ciwiuN~AT HOME " 

1 Learn to prepare meats, poultry, fish, vegetables, 

I fruit, desserts and much more. Plus, great gourmet 
recipes! Learn the secrets and techniques of food 
preparation and serving. Diploma awarded. FREE 

■brochure 

2 Write or call today! 1 800-326 9221 
I Lifetime Career Schools, Dept. FT08A9 ^ 
^01 Harrison Si, Archbald, PA 18403 E^aim^jimmcoZ^i j 



6019 Oak 




Reach your best potential customers in 
Fine Cookings Cook's Market. 
For details, call: 1-800-926-8776, ext. 543. 

/—> fine 

Cooking 

FOR PEOPLE WHO LOVE TO COOK 
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FINE COOKING 



See ad index on page 80 for reader service numbers. 



Cook's Market 
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Tea Impo rts 

Purveyor of the World's Finest Teas 

1-800-234-8327^ 



ovrr 120 k-inrlin of 
nlen-fre»h. kw« tea 

PC BOX 159-F* UPTON. MA 1 568 



Hard-t o-FInd Tools & Supplies 
for Creative Bakers 

cake decorating - baking 
candymaking - food gifting 

Including essential equipment, tools, 
baking pans, candy molds, specialty ingredients, 
packaging, how-to books & videos. 

FREE 

The Foodcrafter's Supply Catalog 

Call or visit our website today! 

Kitchen Krafts 

PO Box 442-FN7 
Waukon, IA 52172 0442 
1-800-776-0575 
Website: www.kitchenkrafts.com 



BRING t I1TTI r BIT OF IT 4 11 WW YlH K HOME 



❖ Reggiano Pannigiano - Aged over 3 yrs. 8.99 lb. 
❖ Extra Virgin First Cold Pressed Olive Oil 
❖ Other Gourmet Specialty Items Available 
To order or for infonnation and free brochure 
Teitel Brothers 1-800-850-7055 Prices Plus S/H 
www.teiteIbros.com 



SPICES • TEAS • COFFEES 
SPECIALTY ITEMS 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 



2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 



For book and video discounts, 
join TauntonPlus FREE! 

Log on to 
www.tauntonplus.com 



Lacanche 

a serious French range for serious < 
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Chestnuts 



• 3 lbs. Fresh Oregon Colossals 
• Chestnut Knife • Recipes 

$29.95 

Plus shipping and handling 

call 503.625.1248 fax 503.625.1937 
Email: bbole@aol.com 

Ladd Hill Orchards 

SHERWOOD, OREGON 



The Vintage Coohboohery 

Gently used vintage & collectible 
cookbooks, advertiser 's cookbooklets & 
'receipts ' from the past to the present 
www.abebooks.com/home/vintagecookbookery 
or call (505) 837-2569 for a brochure 
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VacMaster SVP-5 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only $539 

> Extend Shelf Life »■ 4 mil Heavy Duty Freezer Bags 

> Prevent Freezer Burn are Boilable and Microwavable 

> Lower Food Costs > Made in the USA 

>■ Buy Food at Volume Prices > USDA, ETL Approved 
For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
call 1-800-821-7849, ext. 14 
Fax 816-761-0055 JE £ £539 + S/II 



jjSrtFINE MIXES FOR SERIOUS COOKS 

W(t»^3 EXTRA HEARTY BREAD MIXES - 

Buttermilk, Whole Wheat, Rye, Salt 
Rising, Italian, Black Rye. Also good flavorful Biscuits, 
Muffins, Doughnuts, Pancakes, Cookies, and Cakes. 

NO ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVES. 12 OR 24 OZ. PACKAGES. Free Catalog. 

titmnht Mil/ De P t: FC > 1231 Madison Hi " Rd - 

nOWUpitt RahwayNJ 07065 -(732) 382-3010 



An Outdoor Wolc? VVnat a Great |dea ] 
|t's perfect for the backi^ird gourmet* 
W'th I 50,OOObtus, 
The fuzzier can 
whip up tender-crisp 
stir-fry with your garden 
fresh veggtes, spicy fajitas, 
blackened dishes ancTmore! 
You'll both be a big hit at 
your next coolcout! f^or more 
info or to order cal 

l-<SSS-5TIRfRY 

www.thesizzler.com 




Knife Merchant 



800-570-CHFF mvw.latdnche.com 




Monks' Blend Coffee 

Intended and IRotnated fa OHohoaUc "Pe%£cctio*i 

tel. 805.962.9855 - fax 805.962.4957 
www.mount-calvary.org 



Pasta of toe Month Club 

2 Gourmet Pastas y / 

2 Gourmet Pasta Sauces \ , * — \ 

Plus recipe ideas to help put delicious ^ 
meals on the table in 15 minutes. 

$26.90 per month includes shipping 

1 to 12 month memberships 
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CALL TODAY or visit our multi-award winning website. 
800-566-0599 http://www.flyingnoodle.com 



Cooking in Europe with Chef John Wilson 

Spend your vacation enjoying the delightful cuisine and culture 
of Normandy or Provence, France, and Tuscany, Italy, exploring 
the countryside and participating in daily cooking classes. Most 
meals, accommodations and excursions included. 
Call today for a free brochure! 
Culinary Vacations, Inc. 
888- 636-2073 toll free • www.culinaryvacalionsinc.com 



DO-IT-YOURSELF 
COOKBOOK 



Organizes and protects over a hundred 
clipped and heirloom recipes with room 
for more! Plus 12 tabs and cooking tips. 

A unique gift as-is, or 
a^W 1 ^ i personalize with your 
own favorite recipes. 

$19.99+s&H 

1-888-615-4456 

NAAAAA/.motherthyme.com 
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MAKES A CREATIVE GIFT! 



Call for your FREE CATALOG 
of Professional Cookware, 
1 Cutlery, and Gourmet Kitchen 
Accessories. 




THE CHEF'S COLLEC TION 



1(800) 590-CHEF (2433) 

wHH,ch ffvco live I iiin.cu ni 
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Classifieds 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your food- 
related small business. Grants/loans to $800,000. 
Free recorded message: 707-448-0270. (FY8) 

PRESENT QUALITY KITCHEN TOOLS 

through in-home demonstrations. Independent 
Director Karan Radcliffe with THE PAMPERED 
CHEF* (800) 289-0920. 

TASTE OF GOURMET - Fine food party plan. 
Delicious ways to enjoy food and earn money. 
1-800- 722-8931. 

COOKING SCHOOLS/TRAVEL 

NEW! THE GUIDE TO COOKING SCHOOLS 

2000. 406-page 1 2th edition. Detailed descriptions of 
1000+ career and recreational programs worldwide. 
$25.95 ppd. Call 800-247-6553 or send check/MO 
to: SHAW GUIDES, Box 1295, NY, NY 10023. 

EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN CULINARY TRAVEL 

experiences: Tuscany, Umhria, Amalri Coast. Cook- 
ing classes. Small groups. Call GABRIELE'S 
TRAVELS TO ITALY, 888-287-8733. 
www.cookinginitaly.com 

GOURMET/SPECIALTY FOODS 

VIDALIA SWEET ONIONS: Order onions and 
onion products. Free Catalog. Plantation Sweets, 
1 -800-54 1 -2272. www.plantationsweets.com 



FREE CATALOG: Spices, herbs, tea, potpourri, 
450+ products. Since 1973. West: (800) 227-4530; 
East: (800) 316-7965. www.sfherb.com 

PECANS, OTHER NUTS, DRIED FRUIT, 

cakes, candies - and lots more. Gift packs/home 
boxes. Call 1-800-999-2488 for free catalog. 
Visit our web site www.nutsandcandies.com 

HONEY CREMES, JELLIES, FLAVORED 

Honeys, Gift Baskets. HONEY, 4206 Hoagland, 
Fort Wayne, IN 46807. www.honeygifts.net 

FRONTERA AUTHENTIC SALSAS. Taste what 
you're missing! Large selection of superb specialty 
products. Customer service second to none! Secure 
on-line ordering, free shipping, recipes, samples with 
every order. COMPLIMENTS GOURMET 
www.gounnetreats.com 1 -309-463-2033. 

NATIVE AMERICAN BLUECORN Pancake 
Mix and Muffin Mixes, Smoked Salmon, Wild Rice, 
Indian Fry Bread Mix, Green Chile Stew, Coffees 
and Native Teas. Gift Sampler Boxes. 
www.cookingpost.com Catalog: 1-888-867-5198. 

FREE CATALOG Hard to find ethnic food special- 
ties-Mexican, Thai, Indian, etc. 800CMC-2780. 
thecmccompany.com 

FANCY GIFTS, OILS & VINEGARS. 

All natural, Italian Riviera, Provencal bread dippers, 
salsa, herb mayonnaise. Catalog 847-683-1200. 
www.dianasspecialtyfood.com 



PREMIUM PACIFIC NORTHWEST JAMS 

Other fancy foods and gift packs, smoked salmon, 
chocolates. See it all in color and buy online: 
www.goodjam.com. Call 1-800-356-5880 for free 
brochure or to order. 

WATKINS PRODUCTS AVAILABLE . Excep- 
tional quality vanilla, extracts, cinnamon, pepper, 
gourmet herbs and spices. Since 1 868. FREE 
CATALOG 1-800-484-6676, ext. 4812. 

SpecialTeas - WORLD'S FINEST TEAS, acces- 
sories, gifts! Over 250 varieties, guaranteed fresh 
and delicious. Visit SpecialTeas* informative web site 
www.specialteas.com or request catalog: 
1-888-en joy-tea (365-6983). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SET YOUR TABLE - DISCONTINUED 
TABLEWARE- Directory of 80 dealers and match- 
ing services. Print, $8.50; Internet, free! Box 22481, 
Lincoln NE 68542-2481. www.setyourtable.com 

THE HOME FOOD SAFETY GUIDE. 

Learn how to handle food safely for your family's 
good health. $12 + $3 s/h. IRS, 7701 Brian Loop, 
Lakeland, FL 33810. 888-210-6623. 

LEARN FROM EXPERTS. Grilling, smoking, 
barbecuing information and products. 
GRILLING INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
www.grillinginstitute.com 
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FINE COOKING 



Index 



RECIPES 

COVER RECIPE 

Brown Sugar Squash Pie, 37 

FIRST COURSES 

Squash Ravioli with Sherried Onion 
Sauce, Walnuts & Cranberries, 34 

BREADS & PANCAKES 

Basic Crepe Recipe, 48 
Cornbread, 30 

DESSERTS, CAKES & 
PASTRY 

Apple-Filled Crepes with Caramel 

Sauce, 49 
Brown Sugar Squash Pie, 37 
Chocolate-Filled Beignets, 58 
Classic Creamy Cheesecake, 67 
Flaky Pie Pastry, 20 
Pate Brisee, 37 
Pumpkin Cheesecake with 

Gingersnap & Pecan Crust, 68 

MAIN DISHES 
Meat 

Cider-Glazed Pork Loin with Fennel 

Coulis, 62 
Milk-Braised Loin of Pork with Fennel 

& Cabbage, 63 
Potato & Ham Hash, 82 



Poultry 

Braised Chicken Thighs with Autumn 

Vegetables, 40 
Broiled Coconut-Lime Chicken 

Thighs, 41 
Curry Chicken Crepes, 49 
Stuffed Roast Turkey, 29 
Sweet & Spicy Sticky Chicken , 40 

Vegetable 

Arroz Huerfano (Orphan's Rice), 45 
PASTA 

Squash Ravioli with Sherried 
Onion Sauce, Walnuts & 
Cranberries, 34 

SALADS 

Roasted Butternut Squash Salad 
with Sherry Maple Vinaigrette, 35 

SAUCES, CONDIMENTS 
& SEASONINGS 

Creme Anglaise, 58 

caramel variation, 59 

coffee variation, 59 

mint variation, 59 
Pan Gravy with Herbs, 3 1 
Madeira Gravy, 30 
Sherry Maple Vinaigrette, 36 

SIDE DISHES 

Arroz Huerfano (Orphan's Rice), 45 



Arro? Rojode Chile Ancho (Ancho 

Chile Red Rice), 44 
Arro? Verde (Green Rice), 45 
Butternut Squash & Potato Gratin, 36 
Cornbread Stuffing, 29 
Italian Bread & Sausage Stuffing, 30 
Master Method for Roasting 

Squash, 33 

SOUPS, STEWS & STOCKS 

Giblet Stock, 29 

TECHNIQUES 

Baking cheesecake in a water bath, 66, 
74; with starch & without, 65, 74 

Boning chicken thighs, 40 

Braising pork medallions, 62-63 

Deep-frying beignets, 57-59 

Making ganache, 56-57 

Making crepes, 46-48 

Making giblet stock, 28-29 

Mixing pie dough, 18-20 

Mixing a yeast dough, 55-56 

Pilaf method, 43-44 

Roasting, whole pork loin, 61-62; 
winter squash, 33 

Sear-steaming chicken thighs, 39 

Thickening gravy, with a beurre manie, 
29; with a roux, 29 

Unmolding cheesecake, 69 



INGREDIENTS 

Bread, for stuffings, 28 

Butter, browning, 46, mixing with 
flour for a beurre manie, 29; 
softening en pommade, 56, 57 

Chicken thighs, boning, 40; doneness 
tests, 39-40; prepping, 38, sear- 
steaming, 39 

Cream cheese, for cheesecakes 65 

Eggs, safety, 10; substitutes 10 

Oil for deep-frying, 57 

Pineapple, 1 2 

Rice, cooking with pilaf method, 

43-44; varieties, 42 
Sweet potatoes vs. yams, 72 
Turkey, choosing, 26-27, 70-72; 

seasoning, 27-28 
Winter squash, cutting & peeling, 35; 

roasting, 33; seasoning, 33-34; 

varieties, 36 

TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 

Blenders, for crepes, 46; for purees, 43 
Crepe pans, 46-47 
Springformpans, measuring, 65 
Organization & storage tips, 50-54 
Wineglasses, 22-23 

SOURCES 

See Sources, 76 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) 


Page 


Calories 


Protein 


Carb 




Fats (g) 




Choi 


Sodium 


Fiber 


Notes 






total 


from fat 


(9) 


(9) 


total 


sat 


mono poly 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(9) 




Stuffed Roast Turkey 


29 


560 


250 


73 





28 


9 


9 


7 


220 


1140 





based on 12 servings 


Giblet Stock 


29 


20 


10 


1 


1 


1 


0.5 


0.5 





20 


10 





per 1 /4 cup 


Cornbread Stuffing 


29 


330 


150 


6 


40 


16 


6 


4 


5 


90 


610 


3 


per cup 


Cornbread 


30 


250 


90 


4 


36 


10 


2 


2 


5 


25 


360 


2 


per cup of cubes 


Italian Bread & Sausage Stuffing 


30 


300 


180 


11 


18 


20 


6 


10 


3 


60 


660 


1 


per cup 


Madeira Gravy 


30 


70 


35 


1 


4 


4 


1.5 


1.5 


1 


15 


300 





per Va cup 


Pan Gravy with Herbs 


31 


60 


40 


2 


2 


4.5 


1.5 


2 


1 


25 


300 





pe r 1 /4 cu p 


Master Method for Roasting Squash 


33 


120 


30 


2 


24 


3 


1.5 


0.5 


0.5 


5 


290 


5 


per V2 cup 


Squash Ravioli with Sherried Onions 


34 


160 


80 


4 


17 


9 


5 


2 


1 


35 


270 




per ravioli 


Roasted Butternut Squash Salad 


35 


450 


270 


1 1 


38 


30 


8 


13 


8 


15 


490 


10 


V2 dressing; % bacon 


Sherry Maple Vinaigrette 


36 


80 


80 





1 


9 


2 


4 


3 





100 





per tablespoon 


Butternut Squash & Potato Gratin 


36 


260 


160 


5 


21 


18 


9 


5 


3 


45 


420 


3 




Brown Sugar Squash Pie 


37 


400 


210 


6 


45 


23 


14 


7 


1 


140 


460 


3 


% optional decoration 


Pate Brisee 


37 


160 


90 


2 


14 


10 


6 


3 





25 


130 





per 1 /8 of 10 oz. 


Sweet & Spicy Sticky Chicken 


40 


320 


80 


29 


30 


9 


2 


3 


2 


115 


2040 


1 




Braised Chicken Thighs with Vegetable 


3 40 


480 


250 


37 


17 


28 


9 


1 1 


5 


130 


790 


5 




Broiled Coconut-Lime Chicken Thighs 


41 


440 


270 


36 


10 


30 


10 


11 


6 


115 


1220 


3 




Arroz Rojo de Chile Ancho (Red Rice) 


44 


290 


120 


6 


36 


14 


4 


7 


1 


15 


420 


2 


Vb recipe % optionals 


Arroz Verde (Green Rice) 


45 


210 


70 


4 


30 


8 


4 


3 


1 


15 


320 


1 


% recipe 


Arroz Huerfano (Orphan's Rice) 


45 


380 


220 


9 


32 


24 


4 


1 1 


7 


10 


340 


2 


Vb recipe 


Basic Crepe Recipe 


48 


90 


50 


3 


7 


6 


3 


2 





50 


45 





per crepe 


Curry Chicken Crepes 


49 


820 


500 


37 


45 


55 


30 


18 


4 


280 


780 


3 




Apple-Filled Crepes with Caramel Sauce 49 


800 


360 


6 


109 


41 


24 


12 


2 


190 


150 


8 


% whipped or ice ere an 


Chocolate-Filled Beignets 


58 


140 


90 


2 


12 


10 


4 


4 


1 


30 


70 





per beignet 


Creme Anglaise 


58 


30 


15 


1 


3 


1.5 


0.5 


0.5 





40 


10 





per tablespoon 


Cider-Glazed Pork with Fennel Coulis 


62 


1060 


530 


54 


57 


59 


26 


23 


7 


215 


920 


4 




Milk-Braised Loin of Pork with Fennel 


63 


820 


450 


40 


54 


50 


21 


22 


3 


160 


940 


5 




Classic Creamy Cheesecake 


67 


470 


310 


7 


34 


34 


20 


10 


2 


185 


290 







Pumpkin Cheesecake 


68 


430 


310 


6 


26 


35 


18 


12 


3 


150 


200 


1 




Potato & Ham Hash 


82 


610 


290 


16 


66 


33 


12 


17 


3 


55 


1790 


8 





The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at The Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity are not included, 
of San Diego, California. When a recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Quick & Delicious 



Potato & Ham Hash Makes a 
Satisfying "Diner" Dinner 




v 



This hash gets a lot of play 
in our house. It may be 
a humble one- dish meal, but 
it has it all: sweet sauteed 
onions and peppers tossed 
with cooked, tender Yukon 
Gold potatoes and some 
really flavorful ham. While 
most of my favorite comfort 
foods tend to need long cook- 
ing, this one is ready in less 
than half an hour. I usually 
cut up the potatoes and get 
them cooking and then pre- 
pare and saute the rest of the 
ingredients. Once the pota- 
toes are cooked, I'm ready to 
do the fun part — mixing the 
ingredients together in the 
pan. Start mixing with a light 
hand, and then mash. The 
mashing makes the hash 
come together as a whole — 
kind of like a big pancake 
— instead of all the little bits 



staying separate. I mash my 
hash just slightly so that the 
potatoes are still in discern- 
ible pieces, but you can mash 
more if you like. 

Another thing I love about 
this dish is that I almost al- 
ways have the ingredients in 
the house. I buy a little good- 
quality ham (or domestic pro- 
sciutto, which is just fine for 
cooking) at the grocery each 
week because it's an ingre- 
dient that can really make a 
meal, whether in this hash, in 
a frittata, or tossed with pasta. 
And although I like the way 
Yukon Golds cook up in this 
dish, you could really substi- 
tute whatever potatoes you 
have on hand. You can also 
experiment with corned beef, 
leftover roast beef or pot 
roast, smoked fish, or cooked 
shrimp in place of the ham. 



Potato & Ham Hash 

I enjoy this hash on its own 
often right out of the pan — 
but a couple of fried eggs go 
well, too. Serves two. 

1 1 A lb. un peeled Yukon Gold 
or other yellow potatoes, 
cut into small pieces 
(about VHnch square) 

1 Tbs. plus V2 tsp. coarse salt 

2 Tbs. butter 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

1 medium onion, roughly cut 
into 1 /2-inch dice 

1 small green bell pepper, 
roughly cut into VHnch dice 

3 oz. thinly sliced country ham 
or other good-quality ham 
or domestic prosciutto, 
roughly chopped into 
VHnch squares or slivers 

2 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
Freshly ground black pepper 

1 to 2 Tbs. chopped fresh 
flat-leaf parsley 

Put the potatoes into a 
large saucepan with enough 
water to cover by at least 



1 inch. Add 1 Tbs. of the salt. 
Bring to a boil, reduce to a 
rapid simmer, and cook until 
the potatoes are tender all 
the way through, 5 to 8 min. 
Drain well in a colander and 
let sit. 

Meanwhile, in a large non- 
stick skillet over medium-high 
heat, heat 1 Tbs. of the butter 
and 1 Tbs. of the olive oil. 
When the butter is melted and 
the pan is hot, add the onion 
and green pepper and saute, 
stirring frequently, until the 
vegetables are soft and the 
onions are well browned, 
about 8 min. Push the vege- 
tables to one side and add the 
ham. Leave the ham alone in 
the pan for a few minutes. 
When it begins to turn crisp, 
add the garlic and stir all the 
ingredients together. Continue 
cooking until the garlic is 
fragrant and begins to soften, 
1 to 2 min. Transfer the mixture 
to a bowl. 

Heat the remaining 1 Tbs. 
butter and 1 Tbs. olive oil in 
the pan over medium-high 
heat. Add the drained pota- 
toes, distributing them in one 
layer if possible. Let the 
potatoes sit undisturbed to 
brown, about 5 min. Mean- 
while, sprinkle the remaining 
Vi tsp. salt over the potatoes. 
Return the onion and pepper 
mixture to the pan and mix it 
into the potatoes. Cook the 
hash for another 3 to 5 min. 
As it cooks, alternately fold 
the mixture over onto itself 
and mash it together with a 
metal spatula, letting it sit for 
periods of about 30 seconds 
in the pan to brown. 

Mash the hash just enough 
so that it holds together but 
the potatoes are still in dis- 
cernible pieces. Grind a gener- 
ous amount of fresh black 
pepper (8 to 1 grinds) over 
the hash and fold it in. Remove 
the pan from the heat, add the 
parsley, and serve. 



Susie Middleton is an associate 
editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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FROM THE TAUNTON PRESS, PUBLISHERS OF FINE COOKING 

Innovative ideas for designing a great kitchen, 




'This is a warm and wonderful opportunity to move behind all the public relations and 
commercial glitz and explore the places where some truly real people do their very 
personal, creative cooking. A wonderful idea that makes celebrity a celebration." 

— Graham Kerr, International Culinary Consultant 

NEW! Great Kitchens 

At Home with America's Top Chefs 

by Ellen Whitaker, Colleen Mahoney, and Wendy A. Jordan 

When it's a question of how to design a beautiful and practical kitchen, who 
better to ask than a professional chef ? We asked And 26 of America's top chefs 
opened their home kitchens for guided tours. 300 color photos offer inspired 
options for kitchens that really work. From the newly renovated townhouse 
kitchen to a limestone farmhouse with a cook-in fireplace, there's sure to be 

inspiration enough for everyone! 

HARDCOVER, 240 PAGES, 
300 COLOR PHOTOS, 26 DRAWINGS, 
ISBN: 1-56158-287-5, PROD # 070419, $34.95 
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Peek inside 
the kitchens 
of these 
top chefs: 

ALICE WATERS 

Chez Panisse and 
Cafe Fanny, Berkeley, CA 

RICK BAY LESS 

Frontera Grill and 
Topolobampo, Chicago, IL 

MARY SUE MILLIKEN 

Border Grill, 

Santa Monica, CA and 

Ciudad, Los Angeles, CA 

GEORGES PERRIER 

ie Bee-Fin and 
Brasserie Perrier, 
Philadelphia, PA 

...AND DOZENS MORE! 



e KITCHEN 



IDEA BOOK 



The Kitchen Idea Book 

by Joanne Kellar Bouknight 

"Never has the need for a comprehensive and contemporary 
kitchen design book been greater! The Kitchen Idea Book is the 
kitchen planning book for today— and tomorrow" 

— Chuck Williams, founder of Williams-Sonoma & Pottery Barn 

HARDCOVER, 208 PAGES, 470 COLOR PHOTOS, 60 DRAWINGS, 
ISBN: 1-56158-161-5, PROD # 070291, $29.95 



Kitchens That Work 

The Practical Guide to Creating a Great Kitchen 

by Martin Edic & Richard Edic 

". ..rises to the challenge of creating kitchens that serve every 
need. Packed with over 200 color photos, illustrations, and 
charts, the book offers a guide to building a new kitchen from 
start to finish." —Woman's Day Custom Kitchens & Baths 

S0FTC0VER, 216 PAGES, 200 COLOR PHOTOS, 50 DRAWINGS, 
ISBN: 1-56158-319-7, PROD # 070447, $22.95 



Taunton Direct, Inc., 63 S Main St., P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 
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To order, call 1-800-888-8286, operator W857, or order on the web at www.tauntonpius.com 



Artisan Foods 




Flatbread 
Baked 
with Soul 

"American Flatbread is a return to bread's 
roots, an endeavor not to mass-produce 
bread, but to explore the possibility of how 
good bread can be," says George Schenk (be- 
low) . The exploration began 14 years ago 
with an oven improvised from rock and 
fieldstone, and it continues today in a refur- 
bished horse barn in Waitsfield, Vermont, 
where George's committed crew 
knead, assemble, and bake about 
1,000 flatbread pizzas a day for a 
handful of specialty markets. 

A former entomologist and ski 
bum, George attributes the suc- 
cess of his flatbread baking exper- 
iment to three essentials: "good 
ingredients, good technique, and 
good tools." His ingredients are 
the finest: organic flour, vege- 
tables, and herbs, pristine water, 
local cheeses. His technique is simply to 
keep the scale small and personal. His pri- 
mary tools are a mammoth cauldron for 
simmering tomato sauce and a community- 
built clay oven that he designed. 

But there's a fourth element as well: a 
good spirit, or, in George's words, "the song 
of the baker's heart," that is, what we think 
about as we're cooking. "Food has memory," 
he says. "It remembers the process, it 
remembers the hand that made it." 





Ingredients get VIP treatment: water for the dough is 
fetched from a nearby spring; toppings include home- 
made sausage and Vermont asiago and mozzarella. 



Every Tuesday, regardless 
of weather, George cooks 
up a batch of tomato sauce 
in a 250-pound cauldron 
over a wood fire. 



The igloo-shaped oven 
has no thermostat. 
Instead, the baker 
controls the heat by 
adding precisely split 
maple logs as needed. 





On Friday and Saturday nights, the bakery becomes an informal restaurant, and the line forms 
early for made-to-order flatbread, with its crisp crust, chewy rim, and bubbly cheese topping. 



